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The 
Gospel 
of the 
Kingdom 


These lessons in Social Christianity, edited 
by Josiah Strong, who has done as much as 
any one man to enlist the modern church in the 
social enterprise, have awakened a response 
among wide-awake progressive pastors and 
church workers in all parts of our country. 
Back of Dr. Strong is an Advisory Committee 
of thirty leading representatives of the various 
denominations. Hundreds of groups—Men’s 
and Women’s Clubs, Young People’s Classes, 
Adult Bible Classes, Y. M. and Y. W. C. A. 
classes as well as prayer-meetings—have been 
using these lessons during the three years of 
their existence. 





So wide-spread has been the interest in this 
line of study that the Publishers of the Bethany 
Graded Lessons have made arrangements to 
co-operate with the American Institute of So- 
cial Service in supplying the maturer classes 
of our Sunday Schools with this literature. 

No one will take exception to the statement 
that these Lessons on Social Service are the 
most vital, timely, thought-provoking, rever- 
ent and satisfying treatment of the big prob- 
lems of the social order that has even been 
offered to Sunday-schools. 


And not the least of their value is that they 
elicit an interest at once in every one to whom 
their subject-matter is mentioned. New classes 
can be easily organized for this study. Old 
classes can be doubled and trebled! The Les- 
sons fit up close to the every day life of the 
people. 

Frank W. Allen, pastor at Paris, Mo., one 
of the most successful social service leaders 
oi men and young men among the Disciples, 
thus writes concerning this series: 

“T have used THE GOSPEL OF THE KINGDOM 
with the Grey friars Class since October, 1908—the first 
issue—and it is the only Sunday School help that is 
really worth while for adult classes. It has actually 
built visible, tangible things for this municipality.” 

Published in magazine form and _ issued 
monthly. The subscription price—soc a year 
—makes them less expensive than the usual 
adult lesson literature. 


Pastors and church leaders who wish to 
put into their church work new zest and in- 
spiration will recognize at once the value of 
starting these clesses in the study of Social 
Reform. 


Send 5c in stamps for a single copy of the 
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The Best 


Many Sunday School 
classes will wish to 
study the life of 
Christ in 1913. They 
want the very best 
text for young peo- 
ple’s or adult classes 
that can be found. 
This is simply to re- 
mind them that there 
has never been of- 
fered to the Sunday 
School world a Life 
of Christ so practi- 
cal, so usable, so 
true to the best 
scholarship, so brist- 
ling with questions 
that wake up the 
pupils, so well pro- 
portioned, as Dr.Loa 
E. Scott’s LIFE OF 
CHRIST in Fifty-two 
Lessons. It is being 
widely used in Sun- 
day Schools and Y. 
M. C. A. classes. You 
must have it in your 
school. Price 50c. 
In quantities of 10 or 
more, 40c each. 


The New Christian 
Century Co., 
700 E. 40th St. 
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Maeterlinck 


AURICE MAETERLINCK was the sub- 
ject at a recent meeting of our Minis- 
ter’s Union. 

The reader of the paper gave most of 
his attention to refuting the positions of 
Maeterlinck. I am not sure that we ever 
get to know a writer by treating him after 
the fashion of the deadly parallel célumn. 

Maeterlinck is an eagle, and he who uses not his wings 
will not be able to follow him. Perhaps truth ever 
eludes him who comes without the heart of the artist 





and the soul of the poet. Sympathy is the key to 
the heart of the universe, and to that of any man. 


* * * 


The discussion also was narrowly professional. I 
give the substance of the remarks, a sentence from 
each of several present. 

* 7 - 

“[ have not had time for such writers and therefore 
do not know anything Maeterlinck wrote.” 

“If the reader of the paper is right I think our young 
people ought to be warned against this writer.” 

* * - 

“IT am not a college man and I was glad to know 
of this author’s teachings.” 

“T think his writings ought to be excluded from the 
libraries.” 

7 * * 

“I heard The Blue Bird read once. I thought it good.” 

“Paul and Peter are good enough for me. I con- 
sider my time too valuable to waste on such writers 
as this man.” 

* - * 

“Our young people are reading such writers. We 
ministers ought to know them so that we can warn 
them. Such writers can also help us in illustrations.” 

' * + * 

There were other comments of like character. Don’t 
you think we were too professional, too ministerial? 
I suppose I ought not to abuse that great word “min- 
ister” by so using it; but we lacked breadth, vision, 
openness. We thought of ourselves as defenders of the 
faith; not as seekers of the truth. Christ took great 
risks with the truth. It has usually carried with it 
the power of defence. Because man and truth are 
made for one another truth will not be overthrown. 

* * * 

We interpreted a great imaginative writer with 
literalistic rules. The conflict of the poet and mathe- 
matician in literature and religion has not entirely 
passed. 

. * * 

How greatly enriched would be the message of min- 

isters if they would live much with the great writers 


of literature. They are interpreters of life, of truth, 
of the Gospel. They are just what the minister aims 
to be in his pulpit ministrations. He is not a reader 
of the Gospel—he is an interpreter of it. Writers like 
Maeterlinck will push out his mind to see the new 
unities in the great realms of God’s Kingdom. 

* 7 ” 

We must judge writers as we judge men. We do 
not refuse to learn from men because they disagree 
with us. Nor should we close a book the moment we 
discover that the writer has said some word we have 
regarded as untrue. It is difficult to state truth. My 
friend who read the paper before our Union on Maeter- 
linck attacked his view of sin. He said Maeterlinck 
said there was no sin. Now a bald statement like 
that can never measure the philosophy of any great 
sin. We find him saying: “Does not evil itself become 
precious so soon as it has gathered therefrom the deep- 
lying diamond of repentance?” I do not know just 
what Maeterlinck believes, but 1 do know he makes 
me believe in truth, beauty and the eternities. Al- 
most any paragraph from his essays swings you out 
amidst the stars, among which must be some that 
guide to Bethlehem, 


* a * 


We need to know that th: best commentaries on the 
Scriptures are the most vital books on life—lite sv 
mysterious that all books together but poorly measure 
its passions and outreaches. 


” . * 


When I came from the meeting of the Union I took 
down a volume of a favorite author to see what he 
said of Maeterlinck. I quote a sentence or two: 


* * . 


“The one real struggle in modern life is the struggle 
between the man like Maeterlinck, who sees the inside 
as truth, and the man like Zola who sees the outside 
as the truth.” “Maeterlinck’s appearance in Europe 
means primarily this subjective intensity; by this ma- 
terialism is not overthrown, it is under-mined.” “He 
brings something that is more real than realism.” 

* cm * 

It matters not one atom how aften the lulls of mate- 
rialism and scepticism occur; they are always broken 
by Maeterlinck. 

* * * 

If this be true Maeterlinck is a friend. Sometimes 
ministers like other average people, fail to recognize 
their friends. It will be better for all if we seek truth 
as well as to hold fast that which we already have. 

° * * 

Ministers are most serviceable when they are least 

professional. ; 


Georce A. CAMPBELL. 
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The Federal Creche 


The Children’s Bureau of the Department of Commerce and Labor 
began active operations upon the passing of the necessary appro- 
priation bill by congress on Aug. 23, 1912. 1 he act establishing the 
bureau contemplates investigation and report upon al] matters that 
have to do with the welfare of children and child life among all 
classes of people, in particular the problems of infant mortality, the 
birth rate, orphanage, juvenile courts, desertion, dangerous occupa- 
tions, accidents and diseases of children, employment, and legisla- 
tion affecting children in severa] states and territories. It igs not 
the intention to encroach upon the rights or relieve the states from 
the duty of dealing with this subject, but to obtain the information 
to enable them more intelligently to meet these problems; in other 
words, the bureau is to become a clearing house for information regard- 
The bureau, 


Lathrop, of 


ing actual or pending legislation affecting children. 
under the leadership of its secretary, Miss Julia C. 
Chicago, whose training has eminently fitted her for this position, 
has already begun the work of bringing together the existing 
Another of its immediate 
directed 


material on the subjects within its scope. 
mortality, 
The bureau 


tasks is an original investigation of infant 
especially toward the social aspects of the problem. 
will also cojjperate with the organizations, governmental and vol- 
unteer, now working for adequate birth-registration, a most impor- 
tant factor in reducing infant mortality, because in many states 
where they are not properly recorded, local social] agencies have 
difficulty in learning of the births of children. That the work of 
this new bureau will be of greatest importance to the future of our 
nation cannot be doubted. The wonder is that the government has 


not undertaken such a task years ago. 


England and the Balkan War 


rhirty-four years ago, largely at the instance of British 
plenipotentiaries, Macedonia handed over again to Turkish 
In commenting upon the part played by Great Britain in the 


the 
was 
misrule 
Berlin Congress, Mr. Gladstone could only confess that his country had 
taken the side of servitude instead of liberty. It is altogether un- 
likely that the decision of 1878, which has since been a source of 
shame to every loyal British subject, will be repeated by the pres- 
ent government, The premier recently made a speech at the Guild 
hall which, according to Mr. D. C. Lathbury writing in the British 
Weekly, will rank among the greatest deliverances on foreign policy 
that have ever been made by an English minister. “The map of 
Europe,” said Mr, Asquith, “has to be recast The victors 
are not to be robbed of the fruits which have cost them so dear.” 
That the 
generally admitted, and perhaps before these words are read the 
city of the first Christian emperor will have fallen, and the sultan 
will have betaken himself, together with his women-folk, to Asiatic 


is equally admitted, however, and apparently by the 


allies have it in their power to take Constantinople is 


shores. It 
Bulgars themselves, that once taken it will rest with the concert 
of European powers as to what will be the future status of the 


city that guards the Golden Horn. 


732 A. D., 1453 A. D., and 1912 A. D. 


The fall of Constantinople, should it take place, will make 1912 
one of the dates which the school-children of 2912 A. D. will have 
to memorize. It is always difficult to appreciate fully the significance 
of history in the making. To get the proper perspective we have to 


go back 1180 years. In 732, the followers of Mohammed lay in 
a vast semi-circle upon the northern shores of Africa and the curv- 
ing coast of Asia, one horn touching Gibraltar and the other the 
All the 
pouring out of one of the horns of the crescent, crossed the Pyre- 


We all 
know what happened when in that year the followers of Islam 


Bosphorus. Christendom was alarmed when Saracens, 


nees and established themselves in the plains of Gaul. 


were driven back by the Franks under Charles Martel, the “Ham- 
merer,” at the battle of Tours. Had the Crescent instead of the 
Cross been victor, we might now be studying the Kuran instead 
of the Bible, minarets instead of cross-crowned towers might have 
the harem skirt have been in fashion 


from our churches and 


risen 
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for a thousand years. The crisis at the other horn of the crescent 
did not come for several centuries, until, in 1453, after a prolonged 
siege, Mohammed the Second passed in triumph through the gate 
of St. Romanus dnd dismounted at the principal door of St, Sophia, 
the great Christian house of worship. On May 29, in that year, 
says the historian Gibbon, the Conqueror “performed the namaz 
of prayer and thanksgiving on the great altar, where the Christian 
mysteries had so lately been celebrated before the last of the 


Cesars.” Will the most renowned of mosques become Once more 
the most renowned of Christian churches? Will Islam be driven 
officially from European shores? Will the sultan cease to be a 


European sovereign? It looks as if this would be the outcome, if 
only the jealousies of so-called Christian nations in Europe do not 
prevent. Should this be the outcome, to whomever the actual con- 
trol of Constantinople may fall, it will be an event which will 
make the year 1912 a year from which to date a new epoch in 
the world’s history. 


“Cease Firing!” 


The war-clouds hanging over Europe seem to have dispersed, 
at least for the time being, and there is less probability than there 
was a few days ago that Russia, with its pan-Slavie proclivities, will 
come into conflict with Austria. The Servians entered Durazzo on the 
Adriatic Sea without firing a shot, and were actually welcomed by 
the citizens, and Austria will find it difficult to keep the Serbs 
from the permanent possession of this port. The latest news from 
the front is that an armistice has been signed which calls for the 
cessation of hostilities for eight days prenaratory to final peace. It 
is said that Bulgaria is willing that Adrianople shall remain Turk- 
ish, provided the Ottoman government pays an indemnity of $250,- 
000,000. Every Christian must rejoice at the sight of peace, except, 
perhaps, those for whom a general European conflict is necessary 
These 


to complete their ready-made interpretations of prophecy. 


While longer, before 


adventist and cataclysmic seers must wait a 


proving that these latter days are “worst” and not best. 


Delayed by Dollars? 


Why is it that our country has so long delayed the recognition 
of the Republic of China? Has this postponement of what hereto- 
fore we have always done with promptness anything to do with the 
recent loan to China by the fiancial interests of the six allied powers, 
of which we are one? Is our failure to recognize the new republic 
due to the dollar diplomacy which has become in recent years an 
outstanding feature of the department of state at Washington? 
An international law of precedence and a natural republican sym- 
pathy bave always caused us to be among the first in the recogni- 
tion of sister republics. It is true that in the present instance the 
question of recognition is somewhat involved by the assumpticn on 
the part of European governments of a quasi-benevolent protector- 
But this is not a case where two rival powers are 


the slight- 


ate over China. 


contending for the control of government. There is not 
that the 
Desperate in its need of funds for current expenses, and especially 
the 


the Chinese government has asked for a loan of $300,000,000. 


est. possibility Manchus will ever be returned to power. 


for unpaid soldiers are always a menace 
The 


bankers of the six nations floating the loan, aided by the diplomatic 


to pay oll arm) 


agents of their respective countries, have been able to prevent China 
from borrowing elsewhere, and are in a position practically to force 
the republic to take this money on their own terms. It is claimed 
that 


to recognize China until the present government agrees to the oner- 


there is a combination of these governments which refuses 


ous terms dictated by the bankers of these six nations for their 
own profit. No one can object to the proper protection of big loans, 
but it 
and for the continued friendship of China for this country, if the 


would be most unfortunate for the progress of Christianity 
new republic had even a suspicion that this nation was a paity to 


any international Shylocking game of excessive usury. 


In one respect, Canada is well ahead of the United States, In 
an interesting report of the progress toward church uimon by 
William T. 
no place where there are 150 people where Christ is not preached.” 
We wish that could be said of the United States. 
support 


Rev Gunn, he tells us that, “Today in Canada there is 


If the home mis- 


societies could have competent and workers, we 


reach that 


sionary 


might ideal. 
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The Glorious Announcement 


The announcement which engages our attention this week is for 
all peoples. Tribal chieftains take pleasure in announcing thé 
progress of their tribes at the expense of neighboring tribes. 
Modern ministers of state often put forward programs for the 
enriching of their own people by ruining foreigners. There have 
been Christians who seemed to think they were not helping their 
church unless they assisted it in taking strength from other 
churches. The announcement of the coming of the world’s Savion 
strengthened the hearts of all who loved righteousness as s0on 
as they saw the meaning of that announcement. 

In trying to serve God by giving all the world a chance to hear 
the story of Bethlehem we must ever bear in mind that it is our 
business to build up and not to tear down. We therefore search 
for the good in all institutions. We tell men that in Christ they 
can find the fulfilment of their hopes. The patriotism of the 
Japanese, the patient industry of the Chinese, and the self-denial 
of India meet encouragement from the wise Christian teacher. 
Christianity supplies what is lacking to make these excellent quali- 
ties more fruitful and to free them from narrowness, monotony, 
and emptiness. 

Humanity can be improved. Savages can become civilized. 
Ancient evils that persist among civilized peoples can be destroyed. 
The saloon, the brothel, militarism, political tyranny, financial 
tyranny, and race antagonism will not forever plague the earth, 
States and cities will be organized for more efficient service for all 
the people. The schools will educate all the children. The churches 
will devote themselves without reserve to the task of cultivating 
good will among men and faith in the living God. This is what 
Christmas means. The friendless it brings now is a prophecy ot 
universal good will. 

Protests against war are more numerous than they used to be. 
The church of the United States is committed to the peace policy. 
Men of wealth give freely of their money in support of the peace 
propaganda. Labor organizations denounce the evils of war and 
of standing armies. Ministers of state dare to say that war and 
preparations for war stand in the way of social reform, The 
motives of men who advocate war ostensibly for the honor and 
glory of the nation but in reality for private gain are being 
uncovered and classed among the most detestable that ever con- 
trolled human conduct. Much that has passed for patriotism 15 
fraud. The minister of state who seeks occasion for 
war that he may obtain glory thereby is a traitor. He is appointed 
The world is getting tired of him. 


seen to be a 


to save life, not to destroy it. 
The day will come when it will give him the traitor’s reward. 
Christmas is the children’s holiday. Of course all ages share 
But without the children the Christmas season would 
In the church, in the home, and in the 


its benefits. 
not bring great joy to any. 
stores provision is made to meet the needs of the children, Wretched 
indeed is that home where there is absence of desire or of means 
to give joy to some child. But it is not enough to give presents 
and to rejoice for a season. The meaning of the Christ Child 


for the world will be lost if provision is not made for the happiness 
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of childhood at all seasons, Human beings are not born into the 
world to be exploited by ignorance and greed. They come to be 
educated and to enjoy the fullest development of all their powers. 
Disconnect the Christmas feeling from the work of making the 
Then any 
But make it a part 
of the passion for righteousness and you give its enjoyments power 


world fit for the children, and it becomes sentimentalism. 
sort of pleasure will accord with the season. 


to uplift. 

One anti-Christian practice is that of giving presents that over- 
We may overtax our strength in 
ministering to the sick and in supporting a righteous cause and 
But to wear out in the interest of a formality 
is not sensible and the day will come when we shall cal] ourselves 
The habit of giving reminders of friendship is 
We must also have 
a little sense along with it and the independence to act in harmony 


tax the strength and the purse. 
gain in self-respect. 


fools for doing it. 
too good to be broken. We must keep it up. 
with our situation. Our aim is to cultivate friendship and good 
will. What we do must be governed by this aim. Conformity to 
custom is a secondary consideration. [Midweek Service, Dec. 18. 


Isa. 7:14. 9:6-7; Luke 2:8-20.] B. J. 


The Fleshly School of Literature? 


A good deacon in a London church once related to the writer 
the following incident concerning a young woman who had been 
a playmate in the Highland village of his boyhood, but who for 
some years had been “in service” in the English metropolis. Mcet- 
ing her for the first time in several months, the deacon asked: 
“Well, Annie, what have you been reading of late?’ “Plutarch’s 
Lives” was the answer! How many American mistresses, or mas- 
ters, for that matter, to say nothing of servant girls, have ever 
read “Plutarch’s Lives?” 

Making all allowances for the exceptional character of this par- 
ticular instance, it must be confessed that our day is shockingly 
indifferent to the ng te ig of the world’s literature. Outside 
Paradise Lost,” 


of a relatively small circle, “The Divine Comedy,” 


and even “Pilgrim’s Progress” are in the same class with Adri 
anople, Popocatapetl, and Squibnocket—nothing but names. Five- 
foot bookshelves and everyman’s libraries do not seem to have 
helped much. It is one thing to have a long row of pretty books 
behind the glass cover of a sectional book-case, and quite another 
to have the contents of even one book added to the furnishing of 
the brain, instead of the parlor. A recent writer in the Academy 
says that to read classics a certain amount of detachment is nec: 
essary as well as a good deal of concentration. The first has no 
place in the rush of our American life and the second has given 
way to a love of the superficial, “Our age,” this writer goes on 
to say, “has evolved an almost incredible anomaly, a new vice. It 
is the vice of reading the casual, the foolish, the trivial, without 
knowing them to be casual, trivial, and foolish.” Heroes and hero- 
ines so loquacious that they talk on through two thick volumes, 
as they often did in Scott, and Thackeray, have had to give way to 
those of the Stanley Weyman order, with sandwich in one hand 
and a pistol in the other, if they are to speak to an age for whom 
sermons over twenty minutes long are irksome and whose motto 
is “Do it now!” 

Our book-stores are go.;ea with print and our news-stands, like 
Joseph's coat, gorgeous with magazines of many colors. A dis- 
gorging process has become imperative, if our intellectual life is 
to remain healthful. 

Another reason for selection and care in our reading is the pres- 
ent popularity of so-called realism among the leading writers of 
the day. It would hardly be fair to fling at them the taunt which 
was flung years ago at Mr. Swinburne’s erotic verse. They hardly 
form a “fleshly school” of literature. But one might infer that 
the sex problem is the sole interest of the modern mind, if one 
judged wholly by what is to be found in such writers as Eden 
Phillpotts, John Galsworthy, Maurice Hewlett, and H. G. Wells, 
say nothing of others. Speaking of the latter’s “Ann Veronica,” a 
writer in the Atlantic Monthly has said that what we could for- 
merly endure only in the hyperbole of Whitman, he (Mr. Wells) 
will make us now endure in sober prose. If, speaking in met aphor, 
the human race were still in the garden of Eden, such a philosophy 
of nakedness might not be out of place. But as it is, such a point 
of view has but little to say for itself, it does not represent the 
highest in art, and on the score of morals cannot be defended. If 
we must have realism, let it be the realism of the Old Testament, 
where frankness produces loathing and disgust, and we are glad to 
turn away from a glimpse into human depravity to its opposite. 
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The modern problem novel never lets us out of the dissecting room, 
visitors to Paris, to 
Notre Dame 


and leads too many of its readers, like some 


prefer the morgue with its horrors to the beauties of 


and the sunlit waters of the Seine beside which it used to stand 
In the light of all this, what is the duty of Christian parents in 
the matter of directing the reading of their children? Shall they 


employ the “cloister” method and shut up the minds of their boys 
ray of light from this 
Or shall they let their 
lotus The 


greatest 


and girls in a narrow cell into which no 


world of art and beauty ever penetrates 
the land of the 


immoral, 


flower ? first 


the 


children browse at will in 


is impossible, the second and fraught with 
danger. 

The Christian home has no more imperative duty than giving 
the 


and 


direction to the younger members of the family in matter of 
their To the 


boys and girls which figured in the Sunday-school 


reading confine them to insipid impossible 


“goody-goody” 


library-book of a generation ago will probably result in driving 
them post-haste to the very books to be avoided. On the other 
hand, if they are led to love the strong, clean, outstanding char- 
acters which abound in the really great books of every age, they 


will create a taste which cannot be easily perverted, either by the 


superficial tendencies of an era that gulps down the shallow sophis- 


tries of Elbert Hubbard or by the school of writers which under 
the guise of realism indulges in voluptuous and insidious por- 
trayals of the highest and holiest of human instincts. 


The Weightier Message of Evangelism 


Much of our curent evangelistic preaching belongs to a day that 


has gone forever. 


Sermons which produced great harvests in the 
like L. 


hope of producing like results. 


hands of men L. Moody are being worked over-time in the 
But the results do not come, and 
the wonder in many kinds is how, even in Moody’s day, the sermon, 
with its array of anecdote and its appeal to the emotions, could 


did. 
entitled to be gathered to the grave with its fathers. 


have done what it It certainly served its purpose and is 


In the preaching of today the emotional] appeal has its place, but 
it should ever be subordinate, and greater attention should be paid 


to that type of preaching which deals with the perplexities of 
serious minded men, that growing body of choice spirits in every 
eommunity who still hold themselves aloof from the Church, It 


will not do to say that they are depraved, or rebellious, or that 





they are nursing some secret sin, for none of these things is true; 
the have difficulties which the evangelist should recognize, and, 
with men like Henry Drummond for his models in later day evan 
gelisin e evangelist must attempt to remove them. That is a 
muc wel procedure than at present prevails, and will not make 
is much business for the telegraph companies, for a time at least, 
but vi vonderfully productive in days to come. Planting 
trees ives no opportunity for jubiiant demonstrations, but peoples 
wax rich from the fruits of their maturity 

Much of our evangelism today is impatient with anything but 
immediate results; men even cut down trees in order to get at the 

air Css t ition ems too te is lor the evande . 

Consequently i messace ft t \ move the ¢ tions s striven 
vhile the substantial citizen is allowed to pass from under the 
influence of the revival altogether While the evangelist is telling 
us that all souls are precious in the sight of God, should we not 
mive more tention to that ass of souls over Which there is much 
re ! en converted ut who all too infrequently give cause 
lor n 

I] Church has need for the lawyer and the doctor and the men 
ind women who are known as people who bring things to pass 
nd the fa that they are singled out for special mention in evar 
vel orts al 3 it ft evangelist regards them in pre 
is it light ut the ‘ ifficult to reach Have we made 
any adequate effort t reach then Would not a message of the 
I t iracter d mu nlist their interest in the affairs of 
the ! lhe f . or the evangelist to take such 
a consideration to his heart and conscience \s to the “how” 
evel man must determine that for himself 

\ frier recently remarked to the writer that the personne! 
of ’ erta histori congregation had greatly deteriorated in a 
score of vea the sons and daughters of influential] families no 
longer filling its pews; and he assigned as a reason the decline ot 
that type of preaching which appealed to leading spirits who sat 
under the ministry of men like L. L. Pinkerton and Dr. Hopson. 
My friend contended that such men dealt with the problems of their 
ge as we should deal with the problems of our age, and their 
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addressed 


but 


preaching stirred not only the itself to 
the In their day the frenzied evangelism, with its death- 
bed stories, the apocryphal anecdote, the appeals to credulity, was 


conscience 
reason. 
and into 


“sects,” 


in the hands of those whom they regarded as the 
that method of evangelism the preachers among us of one or two 
generations ago never fell; to do so would have been a heresy. 

oul so-called successful evangelists 


Unfortunately in day many 


among the Disciples have adopted messages and methods which in 


other communions were repudiated and discarded ten and even 
twenty years ago. Is it any wonder that congregations should 


deteriorate under the influence of hundreds who have been gathered 
into our fellowship by the sensational and crude appeal, and who 
would have joined any other church just as naturally as they did 
our own? We do not forget that many scores of such are now in 
with our teachings and are faithfully at work in our 
but still that that 


gained would have been conserved, and more enduring results secured 


sympathy 


congregations, we believe any good we have 
with the absence of some elements from our preaching which are 
now conspicuously present, and with the presence of some elements 
in our preaching which are now conspicuously absent. If we are 
to reform our evangelism, we must make up Our minds to leave 
out much that is morbid and sentimental, and put in the robust, 
the The preaching of Christ demands strength, not 


weakness, the ripest fruit of mind and heart. 


intellectual... 


An effective evangelistic message must place more emphasis upon 
what are generally recognized today as the social] features of the 


gospel. That does not mean that we shal] have no theught for 


individuals; individual can never be left out of account. Christ 
began his conquest of the world with one hundred and twenty 
disciples. Personality is the power that moves the world. Men 


But with that 
insistence upon a new condition in society; there 


should be made to feel their responsibility to God. 
there must be 
must be such an adjustment of the conditions under which men live 
that religion, like government, according to Mr. Gladstone’s defini- 
tion, will make it easy for the individual to do right and hard to 
do wrong. 

We have already recognized this necessity in relation to the 
question of intoxicating drink; we bar the convert from the saloon, 
We have 
except as 
The evan- 


and the saloon from the community wherever we can. 


learned that men cannot live above their environment 


they flee from it. Bad surroundings must be changed. 


gelist may tell the convert that he must not go back to his haunt 


} 


in the slums, and he may not go, but the slums remain, and to the 

irt of all, when the redeemed move out. Environment is char- 
acter, and it is better to change evi] environment than to have 
the righteous move out. We must learn to move the Menace as 
well as the man, to change localities as well as lives, to purify 
the city as surely as we do the convert, and the hamlet as thoroughly 
is we hop to purge the heart. 

Such a task is today, happily, becoming self-evident. But in addi- 
tion to changing environment it cannot be overlooked that of the 
indred soci problems with which the Church must deal there 
is th ever perplexing one of a living wage for the worker. ‘Lhe 


report of the vice commission in Chicago makes it clear beyond 


the possibility of dispute that men who would not own a dance 


hall in that city. or even enter one under circumstances, con- 


any 
tribute to the same end as does that dance hall by the payment 


f 


wages to the girls in their employ, that they must 


of such meager 
“hustle” after hours, according to the accepted term among them, 
in order to live at all. Should the question of wages enter into 
the adjustment of the work of the evangelist in the new age, o 
shall we ignore it longer, until compelled to give our attention 
to it by an indignant public opinion? 

Speaking of the need of the social gospel one of the great writers 

our age says We are living in a world filled with a passion 
for knowledge, insistent upon facts, seeking laws and the control 
ol powers; a world reduced to a neighborhood, with huddled aggre- 
ations, close intimacies, increasing interdependencies, bewildering 
complexities; a world of new economic, industria] and social rela- 
tions, t mp! it etliics ind withal so much to be thought 
about and done that in the very moment science would make all clear 
and orderly, there is distressing confusion and bewilderment.” 
With such a world inviting our conquest may we not expect the 


message of the Church through its evangelists and pastors to make 
the difficulties, the dangers, the methods of defense 
that all A world 
that has been transformed demands that old messages be reformed. 
an essential duty for the Church; it must 
also be the duty of the evangelist. E. B. B. 


recognition of 


and attack, so may rejoice in ultimate victory. 


Such reformation is 
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| DR. WILLETT’S 





In Fair Japan 


On Monday morning, Octo- 
ber 14, when we went out on 
deck land was in sight at no 
great distance, and the water 
was dotted on every side with 
the little fishing boats that 
were just finishing their 
night’s work, and were setting 
sail for the shore. Soon we 





Professor Herbert L. Willett is now making an investigative tour 
of the mission fields of the Orient accompanied by a university exactly in the fashion of a 
class whose members are devoting themselves, under his leader- “ 
ship, to an earnest and systematic study of social and religious 
conditions in the Far East and to the activities and results of 
Christian missionary effort. In this series of articles in The 
Christian Century Dr. Willett will write more or less informally and with the body of the 
about his personal experiences and observations, and, in addition, . 
will report the results of his study and of those with him, giving 
our readers thus a delightful travel story and an instructive 
and authoritative report of actual missionary conditions and 
needs. No man in the American Church is better qualified than ten miles, but in either case 
Dr. Willett to find the facts and to judge them discriminatingly. 


MISSION TOUR 











buggy top. Then when you 
are adjusted, he takes up the 
shafts, between which he steps, 


vehicle lifted to the level you 
start off on your journey, 


which may be a half mile or 


the ’rikisha man seems to go 





on tirelessly. Of course if 





were in the outer harbor of 

Yokohama, with several other large ships and innumerable small 
ones all around us. We had to wait for some time for the quar- 
antine inspection on account of the earlier arrival of some of the 
other liners, but by ten o'clock the Tenyo Maru was at the dock, 
and the passengers crossed the elevated gang-plank which connected 
with a flight of stairs well over on the dock. 

This was the moment of good-bye for the people who:had made 
up so pleasant a company for three weeks. Some of them were 
returning to their homes in Japan, Korea or China, Some were 
to make visits of long or shorter duration in these regions, and 
some were only stopping off for the day or two that the Tenyo 
stopped in Japanese ports, to go on with her to the Philippines. 
But it was a breaking up of a big family, and we were sorry to 
lose many friends. In some of them we had come to have special 
interest. There were on the Tenyo three young women who were 
going out to meet their prospective husbands, and we naturally 
watched with interest to see what the young men were like when 
they met at the dock. We decided that they were all very suitably 
mated, and consented: to let the arrangements go through! 

Elaborate Program Unfolded. 

While we were still on the deck waiting for the ship to be warped 
into place alongside the pier, I was astonished and pleased to 
discover Prof. A. W. Place of Tokio on the dock. As soon as we 
could get down from the steamer he took us in charge and unfolded 
a program of meetings, speeches and other events which would have 
taken every moment of much more time than was within our 
possession. But it was very good to see him again, and to find 
the plans for our conferences and meetings so well in hand. In 
deference to his insistent request, we had to cut short our stay 
in Yokohama, and leaving the rest of the party in other hands, 
hurry to Tokio that same evening, to take part in the dedication 
of a Chinese Y. M. C. A., which American money has contributed 
as a means of caring for the large number of Chinese students who 
are now at work in Tokio, 

But before leaving Yokohama we had some chance to get our 
first impressions of Japan and the Japanese. On the dock as the 
ship came up there was a crowd of some hundreds of people, the 
men of all grades, some wearing European clothes, as most of the 
Japanese in America do, but the majority in the picturesque gar- 
ments of Japan, round, peaked straw hats, short work jackets, 
on the backs of most of which were the devices of the firms or 
trades for which they worked, tight-fitting trousers or drawers, and 
bare or stockinged feet on which were the straw of wood sandels, 
held on by thongs crossing the front and fitting between the first 
two toes, where they are held with the skill and firmness of a 
finger grip. The women wore the kimono-like wraps, the same 
sort of sandals, and no head covering save the elaborate hair con- 
struction, whose varieties of arrangement proclaim the estate and 
condition, whether single or married, of the wearer. 

The Jinrikisha. 

3ut we hardly had time to note even the simplest of details, for 
we were hurried into jinrikishas and trundled off to the Grand 
Hotel. As every one knows, the jinrikisha is a two-wheeled carriage 
for one person, drawn by a man who seems to have the strength 
and endurance to run tirelessly, on the level at least, and to serve 
every purpose which would be expected of a horse in the transporta- 
tion of passengers. You take your place in the vehicle while the 
two shafts, which are connected at the outer end by a cross-bar, are 
still on the ground. Then the jinrikisha man tucks you in with 
a robe, and if it should be raining, puts up the top over you head, 


your trip is over a hilly road 
you will probably need a second man to push. The jinrikishas are 
light, have good springs, and in the cities most of them have rubber 
tires, so that one has no discomfort unless the road be uneven. 

After taking lunch, or as they say here, tiffin, we started out 
to see as much as possible of Yokohama before we had to leave to 
keep the evening engagement in Tokio. With the same horseless 
carriages we journeyed out over the “Bluff,” or foreign and resi- 
dence section of the city, to the splendid public park which over- 
looks the so-called Mississippi Bay, where Commodore Perry anchored 
in 1854, and gave American names to severa] points in the vicinity. 
This memorable incident was the beginning of the modern era in 
Japan. It marked the passing of the old feudal policy of exclusion, 
and the opening of Japan to the commerce of the world. 

Ornamental Shrines and Small Temples, 

In this park are several Shinto and Buddhist shrines and small 
temples, apparently useful rather for ornamentation than worship, 
though no doubt many who go there are ready to avail themselves 
of the religious satisfaction of offering prayers or even more sub- 
stantial tokens of regard at these shrines. Near by is a private 
or semi-public ground owned by a wealthy Japanese, Mr. Hara, and 
elaborately arranged as a landscape garden, with lotus and other 
flowers in profusion. The statue of the owner surveys the scene 
with a look of comfortable satisfaction on the face. 

rhe chrysanthemum season was just coming in, and we met 
several floral processions, evidently advertisements of exhibits, 
either public or private. But the most interesting event of the 
day was an hour spent in the home of a gentleman of Yokohama, 
whom we met at the dock, and who has looked after our comfort 
in many ways since. Mr, Shinosaki is the son of a rather well- 
to-do Japanese gentleman of Yokohama, According to the custom 
of the country, the entire family lives in one house. We were 
taken there by the young man himself, who knew we should be 
interested in seeing what a Japanese home of the better class 
resembled. 

Adopting Some Japanese Customs. 

Mr. Shinosaki speaks excellent English, but his wife, a charming 
little lady speaks only a few words. After the custom of al] Japan- 
ese homes, we left our shoes in the vestibule, and were ushered into 
the sitting room, or rather one of the several rooms which may 
be used for either social or sleeping purposes. On one side of the 
room were the sliding doors which concealed the shelves on which 
the bedding is placed through the day. The floors are covered with 
straw or bamboo mats, and there is almost no furniture. You sit 
down on your feet, with what comfort you may. It is the common 
custom of the Japanese, and they require no chairs. Our hostess 
entertained us with an exhibition of flower arrangement, which is 
one of the most prized of the feminine arts in this land. We had 
two examples of the method, one with chrysanthemums and one 
with the little pine branches of which they are so fond. lt was 
no hasty arrangement of flowers in a vase, but a careful and 
elaborate adjustment of a very few blossoms in accordance with a 
scheme in imitation of nature, which is elaborately taught in the 
Japanese schools for girls. 

Then followed the customary tea serving, which in a well-ordered 
household is also a matter of precise and careful detail, taught 
likewise in the classes on etiquette, which the Japanese regard as 
the most important item in a woman’s education. We were also 


shown the family recess or shelf on which the images of the house- 
hold gods are kept, and where it is the duty of one member of the 


(Continued on page 10.) 
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irst Anniversary of Chinese Republic 


By Jacob Speicher 


The Chinese are celebrating their first “Fourth of July” today 


and it may be of interest to Americans to review some of the most 
important events of the first year of the young republic. It is 
quite remarkable that conditions in China today are almost like 


those of the American republic immediately after the evacuation 


. of the British from New York City. The Chinese republic is to- 
day confronted (1) with the dangers of unpaid revolutionary sol- 
diers; (2) with an almost unreasonable interstate or provincial jeal- 
ousy; (3) with a deplorable condition of national and provincial 
finance: (4) with constant fear of a strong central government at 
Peking at the expense of such centers as Canton, Changsha; (5) 


with dangers on part of so-called friendly foreign powers; ete. 
The Manchus have evidently accepted the republic in good faith, 
for when Dr. Sun Yat Sen visited Peking recently the Manchu princes 
made him a feast of honor and the ex-prince regent, the father of 
the child-emperor, visited Doctor Sun to with him. One 
cannot overestimate the benefits which will accrue to the republic 
Doctor The presi- 
Shi-kai, was able to Doctor for his state 
also to induce the doctor to bring the hot-headed 
with the presi- 


consult 


enemies, 


Sun 


by reason of Sun’s visit to his former 


Yuan 


and 


dent, win 
policies 
Canton republicans in closer touch and harmony 
lent. Doctor Sun’s the 
has proved to be a great help in the building up of a new form of 
The the first the 
young republic was 


The Constant Need of Funds. 
£1.000,.000.000 


self-effacement in matter of office-seeking 


government outstanding event during vear of 


This 
Man- 


silver. 


The 


China has a national debt of over 


was the legacy of the Manchu dynasty to the republic 


hus had never made up a yearly budget, but it is known that 
they were unable to make ends meet. When the revolution be- 
gan the rebels had more money than the dynasty. At that time 
the people ceased at once to pay their ordinary land tax which 


made an annual income of 48,000,000 taels, i.e., about $36,000,000 


United States. The likin tax, consisting in taxing goods and mer- 
chandise shipped from one town to another, was abolished, to the joy of 


the people, but it cut down the national revenue another 43,000,000 


taels, i.e., nearly $33,000,000 United States. The millions of dol- 
lars gained through the Chinese maritime customs are practi- 
cally confiscated by European nations to pay China’s foreign 
debt. The young republic found itself in financial stringency 
from the very start. True, the Manchu court allowance was cut 
lown from 27,000,000 taels to 4,000,000 taels, but only a small part 
of this sum has been paid up to date One must marvel that 
t was possible for the republic to survive. The unpaid soldiers 
were a constant menace Quite a number of cities in various 
parts of China were looted by these discontents. 

At one time Tang-Shao-yi, the first prime minister of the re- 
public, reported in a cabinet meeting that it would cost 80,000,000 
taels during the first vear to disband the revolutionary soldiers 
satisfactorily rang-Shao-vi has resigned his task, the time limit 
of the first vear has come, vet no 80,000,000 taels were received 
for this object. The government when threatened by these un- 


paid revolutionary soldiers used arguments something like this, 


We have no money at present, for as you know the Manchus 
have beggared our land. It is in your power to revolt and to 
break up the republie What would follow? Chaos. And this 
would ve the foreign powers a pretext to divide our land among 
themselves We believe vou will preter to complete your noble 
work of establishing the repu ind this you can do in that 
every man among you return to his previous vocation and thus 
become an honorable citizen of this republic.” Let it be made 
known in all the lands of the earth that the revolutionary sol- 
lier returned to his home without pay and is today imitating 
Doctor Sun and other heroes rhe political revolution has been 
completed, but the thinking world in China is being shaken to 
ts very foundations because of the 
Revolution in Moral and Educational Spheres. 
he influx of American and European ideas on western civil- 
ition is increasing. The amount of enlightenment that is go- 
on in thousands of cities, towns and villages throughout China 
at this time will constitute one of the great landmarks in the 
history of China and the world. A few days ago, Wu Ting-fang, 


the ex-minister to Washington, was present at a meeting of 


young people of both sexes for the purpose of discussing ways 
and means for greater liberty to young people in China in choosing 
their own wives and husbands! Recently a young woman found 
it necessary to appeal to General Li Yuan Hung, the hero of Wu- 
Han, to restrain her father from compelling her to marry a man 
whom she disliked and to help her to be permitted to ‘marry a 
man to her liking. That appeal constituted a seven days’ wonder 
and “ve old custom” got a “jolt” such as it had never received. 





That young woman was born 100 vears too early, for even among 
our Christians not one could be found to admit that such things 
can be allowed! But as belligerent suffragettes have also organized 
in China one is tempted to exclaim with the congressman that 
“we do not know are at!” On the streets of Kityang 
one constantly hears the words “equality” and “liberty,” but we 
know that thousands of young men are using this “liberty” for 
an occasion to the flesh and Young China is in danger of 
throwing off all moral restraints. 

Ardent have proposed to 
assemblies to throw out the teachings 
tain schools, as his teachings are not in accord with republican 
principles. While the latter statement is partly true, China must 
not throw out the babe with the soiled bath-water. The Chinese 
are too sensible a people to do anything of the kind, although it 
is admitted that there must follow a decided let-up of the thral- 


where we 


evil. 


provincial 
from 


national and 
of Confucius 


republicans 
cer- 


dom which Confucianism has exercised over the minds of the na- 
tion. New principles of modern civilization are now pervading 
the minds of the scholars, but it is necessary to hold to moral 


teaching of Confucius, for otherwise the Chinese race would he 
like a ship without an anchor in time of need, True, Christianity 
taken in China, but its ethical value is little under- 
outside of hundred thousands of Christians. After 
a Chinese follower of Christ he has no enthusiasm 
for Confucius, though he ean find no reason for antagonism. 
Christians object to deification of Confhcius as was done by the 
Manchus as a check to Christianity, it was thought, and 
to compelling all scholars in government schools to worship at 
his shrine. This fight for “soul liberty” has not yet been won. 
Recently the head official on the board of education of the Kuang- 
tung province issued a statement that this compulsatory worship 
of Confucius would not be demanded. The provincial assembly 
took up the matter and the head official, who is a Christian, came 
in for strong criticisms, but many non-Christian members of the 
assembly stood by him so that the matter was referred to Peking. 
“ly from the capital is somewhat Delphic, so that in some 


root 
the 
become a 


has firm 


stood few 


has 


rhe reply 
parts of this provinee Confucius is worshipped with more zeal than 
ever. In parts of the not the The 
position of the Christians with regard to Confucius is that they 
avoid both extremes. Confucianism is a great ethical system and 
must become an ally to Christianity. All that conflicts with ab- 
solute religious liberty must be put aside, but Christianity would 
be the greatest loser if the teachings of Confucius were to be pro- 
ibited The Christ 


othe province this is case. 


an religion has come to China to fulfill what is 


best in Confucianism, 
The Loan of the Sextuple Group of Banks 
has occasioned a great deal of controversy throughout the world. 


The six governments supporting the position of the sextuple group 
have been severely criticized as it was thought that these six banks 
were holding the new republic under their thumbs and that China 
was not given a fair opportunity to borrow money from any quarter 
she chose. The facts are, however, that while the revenue of the 
republic, including a tax on salt and an increase of her maritime 
custom rates, would permit another loan of several hundred mil- 
lions silver, it would be simply disastrous to the entire republic 
if this vast sum were not expended according to methods insur- 
ing up-to-date reforms. It is a grave question whether the aver- 
Chinese official can carry out such reforms in an economical 
The sextuple group of banks simply hold that there 
supervision as to the way these hundreds of 
The self-respect of the Chinese na- 


age 
manner. 
must be 
millions are to be expended. 


foreign 


tion seems to demand that absolute freedom be given China 
in the expenditure of this loan. ‘The six governments (United 
States included) hold that these banks have taken a far- 


seeing and statesmanlike position, a position, in fact, which will 

prevent financial ruin and hence the “break-up” of China. 
Watchman, What of the Night? 

Lo, the east is brightening with the promise of a 

which the light of God shall 
Opportunities to preach the 


It is past. 
clear and perfect day, a day in 
lighten all the millions in China! 
gospel were never better, but the day of decision has not come 
for the multitudes. They are afraid of a possible political re- 
action and they do not want to be caught in the “net.” For it 
is conceded that if such a politica] reaction should take place the 
Christians would come in for a great deal of punishment. These 
timid souls have not yet been touched with the spirit of life, for 
when once they obey Christ, their Saviour, no possible political 
reaction will be able to frighten them. May spiritual power be 
given us living in China in order to do this work in the right way! 

Kityang, South China, Oct. 10, 1912. 
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Livingstone’s “Regions Beyond” 


“Providence seems to call me to the regions beyond, and I shall go, whoever opposes. I will 
open up Africa, or perish!”—Livingstone. 


By Sophie Bronston Titterington 


HE “REGIONS BEYOND!” What a_ story of incredible 

struggle, inexpressible hardship and suifering, heroic faith and 
magnificent achievement do these words suggest! Yet Livingstone’s 
work, great and far-reaching as it was, must be understood as 
only the initial step in the civilization and evangelization of Africa. 
The far-seeing missionary explorer expressed this when he said: 
“The end of the geographical feat is the beginning of the enter- 
prise.” 

At the present time, the story of Livingstone’s life and work is 
being rehearsed on every hand. This generation is learning a su- 
preme lesson of how a Christian hero may live and die. A stake 
and flame are not always the hall-mark of martyrs. God’s martyr- 
roll emblazons many a name the world does not recognize 
as belonging to that Hall of Fame. To be bound to a 
stake with quickly consuming fire is a slight thing compared 
with more than a score of years of voluntary exile, exposure, 
starvation, perils innumerable, consuming disease, weariness be- 
yond expression, and at last death in the lonely wilds to a deso- 
late, wasted, stricken man, praying with his last breath for the 
Africa for which he had given life itself. 

Swung Gates Open for Others. 

Livingstone swung the gates of Africa open a little way. Othe 
intrepid souls sprang to take up the work his wearied feet had 
pursued so long and faithfully, and proved themselves of the 
same heroic mold. What has been accomplished since Livingstone 
died on his knees in the Ilala wilderness? 

It was with fitting and solemn ceremonial that the dust of 
England’s heroic son was buried among her noblest and best in 
Westminster Abbey. His worn, emaciated body, rudely em- 
balmed, had been borne by the devoted, dusky companions 
of his journeys across leagues of tangled, tropical wilderness 
to the coast, that it might be taken across the sea to the home- 
land. One who witnessed the grand and solemn entombing—one 
who had not only known Livingstone, but English hearts as well 
—noted the deep, silent emotions of tlhe people. He felt in his 
prophetic soul that Livingstone’s death would be only the begin- 
ning of a new and brighter era for Africa, so long the neglected 
continent. Out of the fulness of this man’s conviction came these 
words: “Heaven, which has given him this sweet rest in English 
earth, will assuredly bring forth fruits of his labor—of that we 
may be well convinced; meanwhile the work of England for Africa 
must henceforward begin in earnest where Livingstone left 
it off.” 

Torture of Closing Hours 

Can we realize how, in his weakened condition, the awful, de- 
pressing sense of failure and disappointment must have tortured 
his closing hours?, His work had come to a final stop in the marshes 
of Banguelo, and the tempter must have been busy whispering that 
he had little tangible to show for his thirty years of toil, struggle 
and privation. The long-looked-for site for a healthful mission 
station in Bechuanaland had not been found, nor a trade-route to 
the west coast by Loando, nor eastward to the mouth of the Zam- 
besi. In his search for these he had covered the long stretches 
from the coast to beautiful Lake Nyassa, in Nyassaland, on 
Tanganyika, and elsewhere. His countrymen’s long years of neg- 
lect; his failures to accomplish the things he had set himself to 
do, the last being to find the sources of tle Nile, must have haunted 
his dying hours. But we may believe that the Master he had 
served with such perfect devotion was present in those last mo- 
ments to comfort his faithful servant. 

Even as he lay dying the first fruits of his labor began to ap- 
pear. A message, too late to cheer the heart that had waited 
and suffered so long, was on its way with the tidings that Eng- 
land had been forced into action by the popular sentiment awak- 
ened by his appeals, and had taken definite action for the suppression 
of the slave-trade—that monstrous evil, the abolition of which had 
become the ruling passion with Livingstone. His conviction that 
it formed an insuperable barrier to any permanent advance in Af- 
rica, had at last become fused in the national consciousness. The 
new era for which in his long martyrdom he had labored and prayed 
was at last dawning. Henceforth there could be no minimizing of 
a cause for which such a life had been given. 

Scotland to the Fore. 

As Doctor Livingstone was a born and bred Scotsman, it was 
natural and fitting that his countrymen should be the first to 
man the breach. The Free Church led the way, and soon had 





“all Sco.land at iis back.” A new, yet experienced, leader ap- 
peared ia the perscn of Rev. James Stewart, who had long been 
at the head of the Lovedale Institute in Cape Colony. He had 
made several personal tours, following the steps of Doctor Liv- 
ingstone, and knew Nyassaland and understood the needs 0! 
Central Africa, also the gravity of the problem facing the Chris- 
tian world. It was not a problem to be solved over night, but 
one whose solution must come with the slow process of years. 
He proved to be in many respects such a man as Livingstone 

wise, sagacious, considering each step with care—thus building 
securely the enterprises which must stand the test of time. 
His pian was to choose some spot in Central Africa, and there 
build up such an institution as Lovedale—religious, educational, 
and industrial—forming a center from which evangelizing and 
civil-zing influences might extend in all directions. This in- 
stitution he proposed to call Livingstonia, 


Instant Favor in Scotland. 

rhe idea met with instant favor in Scotland. Churches and men of 
wealth alike fostered it. Leaders of influence, ardent young men, on 
fire with zeal to accomplish something in this marvelous enterprise, 
gathered for the first expedition. Such was the promptness with 
which the scheme was pushed, that these Scottish missionaries were 
soon on their way. Eighteen months after that never-to-be-forgotten 
service in Westminster Abbey, their little steamer, the “Ilala,” 
was sailing the waters of beautiful Lake Nyassa. 

The chroniclers of that time tell us that the next year the Church 
of Scotland Society founded the Blantyre Mission in the highlands 
south of Lake Victoria Nyanza. Another mission sprang up on the 
eastern shore of the lake. Reaching out beyond Nyassaland, Uganda, 
north of Lake Victoria Nyanza, was found by the Church Mission- 
ary Society, and the Tanganyika by the London Missionary Society. 

Much earnest, self-sacrificing work went into each of these mis- 
sions. But soon troubles began to thicken. The lowlands proved 
hot-beds of fever, and the little mission burying grounds were filled 
with graves. No one of these stations was sufficiently central to 
meet the needs of the tribes surrounding the lake, and so the Liv- 
ingstone Mission found a new location on the highlands about half- 
way up the lake on its western shore. All the enterprises had their 
seasons of fiery testing, but the spirit of brotherly love and helpful- 
ness between the various organizations saved the most of these en- 
terprises for future success. By the end of six years, the missions 
had taken root, and were sending out vigorous branches. 

Last March to the Coast. 

In his last march from the coast to Tanganyika, Livingstone found 
the difficulties of the way almost insurmountable. Stanley only 
pushed through by superhuman efforts. But God raised up a helper 
in a rich Glasgow manufacturer, Mr, James Stevenson, who provided 
the means to build a road across the great plateau between Lakes 
Nyassa and Tanganyika, a road 200 miles long. The engineering 
difficulties were great, and a toll of several priceless lives was taken 
in the course of its construction. The value of this highway is in- 
calculable both for the march of civilizing agencies and the passage 
of the gospel message. 

During these years of costly progress two dangers threatened the 
very existence of the various missions. One was the old, old story 
of the slave trade, and the other the obstructive policies of the 
jealous Portuguese. Livingstone had declared in no uncertain terms 
that the abolition of the slave trade must be the first step toward a 
redeemed Africa. His words were sorrowfully verified in the expe- 
riences of these men who had attempted to follow up his work. 
Their presence meant the destruction of the traffic, since its sup- 
plies must be drawn from the tribes of the far interior. As the mis- 
sionaries penetrated the country, the slave territory grew less. In 
fact, its doom began when the little steamer “Ilala” first plowed 
the sparkling waters of Lake Nyassa. But, like all long-intrenched 
evils, the slave trade died hard. F 

Its dying throes in this part of Africa came, when in 1887, the 
Arabs broke out into open warfare. It was the expiring convul- 
sion of a gigantic evil. Great Britain interfered to avert the ruin 
of that region. British gun-boats were placed on the lakes, and 
British troops emphasized British proclamations. Yet it took six 
long years to usher in an era of peace, quiet and stability. 

There are regions in Africa in the far interior where the slave 
trade still flourishes, but the spirit of the twentieth century is 
reaching even the dark corners of the earth, and these wrongs can- 
not continue unrebuked. We can thankfully say that in that portion 
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of the continent most closely associated with the life and work ol 


Livingstone, it is now practically extinct. 


The commercial and material progress of Nyassaland is no less 


remarkable. Here, also, Scotland led the way. Steamers and other 
vessels ply their way on the Zambesi, the Lower and Upper Shire, 
yn Lake Nyassa, on Lake langanyika, and even the distant Lake 
Mwero. Thriving coffee plantations exist, and agriculture is mak- 
ing gratifying progress. The telegraph and telephone have pene- 
This 


the railway, is traversed from end to end by 


trated Livingstone’s solitudes. region, as yet untouched by 
the transcontinental 
telegraph. From Cairo the wires have been carried southward 1,500 
miles, and it only requires another stretch of 1,600 miles to com- 
electric the the 


The missionaries in the Livingstone Institution on Mount 


plete communication between extreme ends of 


continent 
Waller 


have connections with the main line, and in an hour or two 


ean communicate with their friends in Scotland Think of the 
weary years during which Livingstone was without any tidings 
from the outside world! 

What of the Future? 


What its 
Much depends upon the 
Africa 
was placed second only to China in strategic importance by the Edin- 
The God's the Dark 
is being contested inch by inch, by the followers of Mo- 
Moslem advance in Africa is being 
traders. It that the final 


We are only in the opening chapters of Africa’s story. 
will be, tell. 


attitude of Christ’s followers. The situation is a 


future pages God alone can 


crave one. 
burgh Conference. advance of messengers in 
Continent 
Che ked elsewhere , the 


Arab 


hammed. 


pushed to the utmost by may be 


battle between the Cross and the Crescent will be fought on African 
soil rhere is not a moment to lose if we would conserve the work 
of such men as Livingstone and those who followed him. 

The Christian world should carry Africa in its heart. The Dark 
Continent is dotted with martyr graves. The nations of the earth 


have parceled the land among themselves, seeking material profit and 
But let the Christian slogan be like that of the pious navi 
‘Plant the 


nower 


Henry of Portugal, five centuries 


headland!” 


gator, Prince ago: 


«ross on some new 
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Dr. Willett’s Mission Tour 


(Continued from page 7) 
family, usually the oldest daughter, to make the morning olferings 
of rice. The arrangements by which an ordinary room is converted 
into a sleeping apartment, by the spreading of rugs or quilts from 
concealed shelves on the floor, was also explained. The rooms are 
very small, their size being indicated by the number of mats cov- 
ering the floor. The mats are thick cushions of bamboo on a frame 


about three feet by six. So a room is spoken of as an eight mat, 


ten mat, or twelve mat room, according to its dimensions. On 
these mats it would be highly improper to step with a shoe, for 
they are chair, table, bed and all else that a Japanese house needs. 
\ll shoes must be left outside, and foreigners who live in the land 
or stay here long soon become accustomed to the practice, and in- 
deed see in it much to admire. 

But our time was all too short for the many attractions which 
Yokohama presented. So we had to leave our party to finish the 
that and Mrs. Willett and I took an afternoon 
rokio, whither Mr. Place had preceded us. It only took 

minutes to make the trip, and about six o’clock we 


program for city, 
train for 
about fifty 
arrived at the Shimbashi station and were met by Mr. and Mrs. 
had with their American automobile to take us 
to the evening's Not many of the missionaries are the pos- 
But Mr. made excellent 


of his, not only in the work of the schoo] and mission, but in the 


Place, who come 


work. 


automobiles. Place has use 


sessors of 


service of every visitor who has come to Japan to study the situ- 
ition in regard to Christian work, Such men as President Eliot, 
Prof. Burton, and Vice-president Fairbanks have had reason to 


be grateful that one American missionary was able to maintain 
at his own expense an American machine of that sort. 

were taken aboard, and whirled (anyone who has ridden 
with Place 


to dinner, and then to the new building of the Chinese Y. M. C. A., 


“oOo we 


would say that “whirled” is the proper word) away 


where Mr. Fisher and other friends made us sure of the welcome 


that was waiting us everywhere in Fair Japan. 


n English Literary Shrine 


Carlyle’s House in Chelsea 


By John Brittan Clark 


S THERE SOMETHING i greatness that draws great men to 
| each other unconsciously Here in Chelsea, Carlyle came to 
live some seventy eight years ago but Sir Thomas Moore, Steele, 
Smollet and others had previously lived here, and just around 
the corner, facing the Thames, lived Turner, Rossini, George Elliot 
and Whistler. The house of the last named is now the home of an 
other artist, whose gracious wife permitted us to see the large, 
light studio in which Whistler worked and the little room opening 
off it, in which he died Only a street away, is the house n 
vhich Leigh Hunt lived and died 

Carlyle’s house, No. 5 (now 24) Cheyne Row, has nothing to 
distinguish it, save the great man 10 made it his home. It is 
one of a line of houses, of rather dirty brick n the tront wall 
is a square of white stone wit 1 medallion head of Carlyle rhe 
10 has a basemen sunk story’ it is illed here, three 
loors and h i att t ne ither large dormer window. The 
vhole impression of the house, without n wit] s cheerless 
It was purchased by popular subscription in Am as well as 
n Europe, in 1895, as a permanent memo1 al of Carlyle. an his 
wife, and depository of all things connected wit them It is in 
the hands of a board of trustees, five of whom are Americans, the 
American minister to England vhoev | nav be, being one 
‘There is a resident custodian, Mrs. Strong alle ry Conan Doyle 
‘the buxom matron,” he seventeen vea it the rate of 
3,000 visitors a yea is shown with unfailing interest and ourtesy 
ull the houss ontains, to i tor 

And it ontains so 1 h it hief treasure s the thirty-two 
years’ occupancy t Carlvles vears of ha battle against 
ut he illed then Son to 1 . ouses alWays retain 

wrsonal y Oo ( eat o ipants, this house peculiarly. 


and 


me feels it in the t ere Carlyle and Tennyson sat 
smoked together once for two hours in unbroken silence, then shook 
hands and part with we've id a fine evening.” In the room 
or first enters when visiting the house, at first the Carlyle’s 
drawing-room and frequently spoken of by them as their “parlor,” 
is the eight-legged dining-table and some of the chairs, of which 
€arlyle wrote in the “Reminiscences”—Repeatedly have upholster- 
ers asked ‘Who made these hairs, Ma’am?’ In Cockneydom no- 


unexampled prosperity makes another kind.” They 


body in our day 





ire ove! 


100 years old and have been in daily use since they were 


made. It was in this room that Edward Irving came in 1834 
ind in complimenting Mrs. Carlyle upon the appearance then, said 
to her, “You are like an Eve, and make a little paradise where- 
ever you are.” In this room the “Reminiscences” were mainly 
written. The room opening off their front “parlor” was the back 
dining-room in which stood the famous screen in four folds, 
about five feet high, on every part of which Mrs. Carlyle had 
pasted prints, engravings, portraits of men, women, horses, dogs, 
ete., arranged in artistic manner—Carlyle bequeathed it to his 
niece as something of special value to him. 


rhe room upstairs above the “parlor” was the library, connected 


with which is a small room, said to have been originally a “powder- 
ing room,” i. e¢., a room or “press,” through the small window of 
Which, people dressed for some function would thrust their wigzged 
eads to have them powdered without getting powder over their 
garments Here, today, stands the strange lamp—minus its once 
lelightful shade—of which Carlyle wrote to his mother in 1843, 
‘We | ot a most beautiful lamp of the sinumbra kind and sit 
by it nightly over our needlework and papers really most beauti- 
ily illuminated, at no great cost. It is a device of Jane’s who 


loves light passionately—a most innocent passion.” 


Chis continued to be the library with some radical and expen- 
alterations, till Carlyle was driven from it by the “intoler- 
noises of the streets of 


able” growing Chelsea. Then Mrs. Carlyle 


made it a fine reception room and Carlyle had a sound-proof room 
flight up. 


of Carlyle’s multiplying admirers, in this reception room, but one 


constructed another 


There were many ornaments, gifts 


rom Dickens appealed to me—a green, lacquered bronze repre- 


senting a boy swinging on a gate, his straw hat swung on the post, 


his books thrown carelessly on the ground, and on the base 
of the pedestal, the legend “Au Diable les Lecons.” I like to think 
of Carlyle having such a reminder not to work too hard and I 


thought in giving such a 


Scotchman. 


ilways smile at thought of Dickens’ 


thing to the 


so one 


taciturn, irascible 


ean go through every room in the house tracing in each 
some important phase in the life of its distinguished occupants. Here 
is the room in which Carlyle wrote his “French Revolution.” Here 
is the which “Frederick, the Great” written and in 


room in was 
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a case nearby is the brave letter written by Carlyle to his pub- 
lisher, after the tragic fate of the first volume of that great 
work. Carlyle had finished this and loaned it to John Stuart Mill 
to read. Mill left the manuscript upon his table, and his maid, 
utterly ignorant and unthinking, took it as so much waste paper 
with which to light the fire. Mill was aghast at the loss: “How 
ean I tell him, how can I[ tell him?” he said. But he had to tell 
him, and nothing in Carlyle’s life is more noble than the way 
he took this dreadful loss. Let me quote just one—the closing 
sentence—from this letter to his publisher, announcing his loss and 
his intention to start rewriting it: “Do not pity me, forward me 
rather, as a runner that though tripped down, will not lie there 
but rise and run again.” 

Next to this in the same room, where are many personal be- 
longings of Carlyle—his pipe, his glasses, his ink-well and worn 
quill pens, his personal letters to his wife (it always seems un- 
pardonable to make such letters public, the desecration of a 
heart’s inner altar)—is what I like next best to this sentence of 
noble heroism, his letter to Disraeli. Disraeli had written a most 
appreciative letter, offering both a title and a pension. But Carlyle, 
in a letter fine in its language and spirit, declines both. Neither 
proposition, he said, could be for a moment considered. 

And next, I think, I liked best the little wax seal made by 
Carlyle with the sentiment he made for it, and so expressive of 
his brave spirit “May I waste, so that I be of use.” The device 
is a burning candle. Carlyle’s own comment upon it is most strik- 
ing: “But what if I am of no use? Why then, consume still so 
I cannot help it. This is the end and the beginning of all philoso- 
phy; we must just do the best we can.” 

The Search for Helpful Silence. 

On the third floor is the so-called “sound proof” room or attic 
study. Pianos, house noises and street noises drove the nervous 
man from room after room, The last straw was his neighbors’ 
chickens. The crowing cocks almost made Carlyle crazy. “It 
wasn’t the first crow,” he said, “but waiting for the second.” Writ- 
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ing to his sister, Carlyle said “All summer I have been more or 
less annoyed with noises, even accidental ones, which get free 
access through my open windows. At length, after deep delibera- 
tion, I have fairly decided to have a top story put upon the house, 
one big apartment, twenty feet square, with thin double walls, 
light from the top, etc., and artfully ventilated—into which no 
sound can come and all the cocks in nature may crow around it 
without my hearing a whisper of them.” But the heaven of silence 
did not materialize. The work was poorly done and though sounds 
from the lower strata of living were eluded, railway whistles, bells 
and the like, “evils he knew not of,” were more audible than ever. 
Nevertheless, Carlyle used it for a while, finishing “Frederick, the 
Great” here, then gave it over for a servant’s bedroom. 

Back of the house is what we would call a back yard, but called, 
“in the language of flattery,” wrote Carlyle to his mother, “a 
garden.” I have just come from a walk in it, and have some of 
the ivy, growing so profusely there, from his own planting. In 
this garden, Carlyle would often write by day, under some impro- 
vised awning, and late at night after hard writing, would walk, 
enjoying his “last pipe.” 

No one should visit London without going out to Chelsea and living 
for an hour or so with this great man’s spirit, a man who, for his 
vital touch to life and human thought, will be more and more 
valued as the years increase. 

Down in Mrs. Strong’s cozy kitchen, by the warm fire, was a 
large tiger cat. “That is Frederick, the Great,” we were told. 
“Frederick, the Great,’ I exclaimed, “what a name for a cat.” 
“Yes,” was the answer, “but he chose it himself. He is a stray cat 
and when I adopted him, I took him in my lap and said, “Now 
choose your name. I am going to say over a number of names 
and when you like one, lay back your ears.’ Then I ran over a 
lot of names and when I came to Frederick, the Great, back went 
his ears. So that is his name.” 

How true it is that “a cat may look at a king. 


” 


The Everlasting Gospel 


By Charles M. Sharpe 


Mark says, “Jesus came into Galilee narrowed. But in so far as his conception with whatever absence of abstract reason- 
preaching the gospel of God, and saying, of the nature of the unity of all things ac- ing that which we mean by personality, 
the time is fulfilled, and the kingdom of tually controls and colors his practical life namely, self-conscious, purposive life. Since 


God is at hand; repent ye and believe in he is religious. 
the gospel.” The emphatic word and 


thought in this proclamation is God. It this demand for unity. 


self-consciousness awoke in man he has had 


No one could have a religion apart from the germ of all that has been embraced in 


The unity may be our most exhaustive concept of personal- 


was Jesus’ idea of God that gave him a gos- conceived in various ways. It may be called ity. 


pel rather than a lament. The basis of “Evolution,” “Autumn,” “Longing,” or “Con- 


In these days, however, not everyone is 


his confidence in his own mission was the  secration,” but the great mass of humanity able to think of God in terms of personal- 
deep conviction that he certainly knew has always called it God. It is not a mat- ity. Such would have us understand that 





God and could declare him unto men. 

He could not have delivered his message 
with glad enthusiasm unless he had believed 
in the goodness and the power of God, as 
well as in the essential good and glory of 
human life. His view of life was worthy 
of his idea of God, and his view of God 
was the source of his valuation of life. He 
was afflicted with no such paralyzing doubt 
as that of Heine who said, speaking of the 
sacrificial death of Jesus, “I too could die 
for humanity were I not haunted by the 
suspicion that humanity is not worth dy- 
ing for.” No one can think as highly of 
man or of men as he needs to think in 
order to heroic and persistent human serv- 
ice without carrying his thought and feel- 
ing about man up into his thought and feel- 
ing about God. The richness and warmth 
of his conviction concerning God will then 
react upon his appreciation of man. 

The glory of man is his rational nature 
and that means his power of interpreting 
his life as a whole in relation to the great- 
est whole of all. He thinks things together 
and he does not feel them fully in their 
separation until he has related them in 
their togetherness. The highest and most 
inclusive conception which a man is able to 
form, and by which he seeks to unify his 
life and control his experience, is for him 
his conception of God. He may not call it 
God, and it may fall short of the fully re- 
ligious conception. Such would be the case 
with one who does not live a full human 
life, and whose vision is correspondingly 





ter of indifference under what symbols we this is not because personality is too high 


represent the highest reality, for all names 
do not lend themselves equally well to the 
carrying of rich and satisfying meanings. 
While it is true that thought can transform 
words it is also true that words can hamper 
thought. Whatever symbol or name best 
serves to suggest richest and most stimu- 
lating meanings is the best and truest 
measure of the highest reality. 

Jesus found in the conception of person- 
ality with its fundamental quality of love, 
the most adequate and expressive form in 
which to embody his conviction regarding 
God. He spoke the name of Father, thus 
making the thought of God warm, inti- 
mate and tender; and not as the Jewish 
Rabbi or Greek philosopher who set God afar 
off by such names as “the All,” “the Eter- 
nal,” and “the Holy One.” 

The concept of personality has been by 
far the most universal and helpful means 
of representing deity. It must needs have 
been so by the very necessity of man’s 
thinking in terms of his own life. The 
primitive Savage thought of his god in 
quite naive and vague fashion as a liv- 
ing being with desires and powers like his 
own though greatly magnified. As _ self- 
consciousness grew and as man came to dis- 
tinguish higher and lower, greater and les- 
ser, richer and poorer elements in his own 
nature, he imported into his thought of 
deity all that he apprehended as best and 
most real in himself. But from the begin- 
ning man apprehended, however. vaguely and 





or rich a conception, but rather that it is 
inadequate as a final interpretation of real- 
ity. ‘There is the scientific mind, for ex- 
ample, that deals so constantly with mat- 
ter and motion, that tries to secure perfect 
accuracy of observation and measurement 
by the elimination of all variabilities intro- 
duced by personality. In the presence of 
the vast regularities of the physical uni- 
verse human personality, which is the only 
sort of personality we know, seems to be 
something limited and capricious. How can 
it serve as the common denominator for 
the whole of reality? How can we think of 
God as a person? Is it not equivalent to 
abandoning our search for unity in the 
vast complexity of things? 

The scientific man therefore talks about 
universal law, the life process and the 
like. He tries to work out theories of life 
conduct in accordance with these ideas. 
But in proportion as he takes into account 
all the elements of experience, all the facts 
of our inner psychical] life, all the facts of 
feeling and will; and in proportion as he 


seeks to interpret the earlier and simpler 
developments in the light of the later and 
richer elements he will find himself ap- 
proaching the realm of religion. He will 
find himself driven to the employment of 
conceptions drawn from the realm of per- 
sonal life. 

If the scientific man does not use such 
terms he will be driven to speak of the 

(Continued on page 15.) 
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MODERN WOMANHOOD 


Mrs. Harrison will be glad to receive communications from any of her readers 
offering suggestions concerning woman’s welfare, criticisms of articles or inquiries 
concerning any matters relevant to her department. 
rectly at 530 Elm Tree Lane, Lexington, Ky. 


Conducted by Mrs. Ida Withers Harrison. 


She should be addressed di- 








A TIME OF THANKSGIVING FOR WOMAN SUFFRAGISTS 


President Taft did not include the re- 
cent victories for woman suffrage as causes 
for thanksgiving in his annual proclama 
tion. but some of us will include them in 
our list of blessings all the same. The an- 
nual convention of the National American 
Woman’s Suffrage Association in Phila 


delphia was indeed a Thanksgiving meeting. 
November 26 


aU, 


deliberations on 
hundred 


It closed its 


the delegates 


more than five 
their 
In Independence Square. 
held in 
filled to its 
women. Five 


different 


and 


turned faces homeward. 


was Inde- 


I he 


pendenc e 


opening meeting 


Square, w hich was 


capacity with men and 


speakers’ stands were placed at 


points, and from these prominent advocates 


of woman suffrage plead eloquently for the 


cause, The original Woman’s Declaration 
of Rights, adopted in 1848, was read by 
Mrs, Otis Skinner. The presence of Mrs. 
Charlotte Pierce, the only living signer ol 
the document, lent a dramatic touch to the 
occasion. It was greatly desired that the 
old Liberty Bell should be rung at this 
time. but the danger of widening its his 
toric crack made this impossible—but the 
spirit of ‘76 was out in full force. 

At the evening meeting, Dr. Anna How 
ard Shaw, president otf the association, made 
her annual address, and said The out 
look for the triumph of our cause was 
never so bright as it is today; in ten of our 
states women have now full suffrage, and 
I can safely prophesy that in the course 
of a very few years, the women in every 
state of the union will be exercising the 
right of suffrage.” 

A Thanksgiving Gathering. 

On Sunday afternoon there was a stately 
procession to the Metropolitan Opera House 
where a Thanksgiving service was held 
with Jane Addams Anna |! Shaw and 
Julia ¢ Lathrop as speakers The Baron 
ess von Suttner, the great writer and speak 
er for peace und Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt 
president of the International Suffrage Al 
lia nce vddressed = the convention at later 
sessions. In fact the whole six days oO tlre 
convention were a Thanksgiving service 
The annual meeting of the association held 


n Louisville on veal igo celebrated the 
addition of California and Washington to 
the list ol sullrag states and was the 


that time in the 
fran- 


greatest victory up to 
the 
Philadelphia 


three years’ struggle for 


th = 


BIXty 


chise but assembly n 


as as t re 
Arizona, 


making 


has eclipsed ill former re ! 


joices ove the accession of Uregon 
Kansas and Mich 
states wit 


two with 


gan to our ranks 
the right ot 
partial 


ten full suffrage, 


twenty sulfrage—a 
total of thirty-two 
of suffrage for thei 
Our Four New Stars 
this fall, the great 

limited to 


and 


some form 


states with 


women 


victories tor 


l P t« 
the 


woman 
Far West 
Idaho, | 

their 


men (on 


be en 
Washington, Colorado, 
having granted 


suffrage have 

California 
tah and Wyoming 
rights as 


Ore 


women the saint political 


November 5, four new stars 
Arizona, Kansas and Michigan were 
suffrage flag. 


gon 


a lded to our This is a not 


} 


able now 


There is 
reach 
inada to Mex 


the Missouri 


advance geographically 


a continuous chain of suffrage states, 


ing north and south from ( 


ico, and east and west from 


the rhe tidal wave 
of equal rights has swept the Great 
Divide, and is rolling down upon the plains 
and eastern coast. the middle 
west, and Michigan in the lake region are 


River to Pacific Ocean. 


over 


Kansas in 


first fruits of more glorious victories yet 
to come—Kansas, first of the great plains 
states, Michigan, the leader of all states 
east of the Mississippi River. 

The New York Independent says edito- 
rially of this splendid advance: 

“The ten suffrage states now cover an 
irea of nearly a _ million square miles, 
which is larger than all of the states east 
of the Mississippi, and their combined popu- 


lation of ten and one-half millions of peo- 


ple is as great as that of all the New Eng- 
land states with New Jersey, Delaware and 
Maryland added. It is also worthy of note, 
that the population of the ten suffrage 
states, with the exception of Kansas and 


increasing from three to six 


as the non-suffrage states. 


Michigan, is 
fast 
A Great Advance Politically. 


times as 


This is a still more notable advance po- 
litically. It does not merely give the vote 
to more women and more states than had 
ilready possessed it, but it adds eight sen- 


ators and twenty-five representatives in the 


United States Congress to those already 
representing suffrage states. 
In the presidential race of 1908, the four 


states, Colorado, Idaho, Utah, and Wyoming, 
then giving the franchise to their women, rep- 
no notice 
political 


had en- 


resented so few electoral votes, that 


whatever was taken of women as 
By 1912 
their 
represented 


states 
the six 
votes in 


tactors, two other 
free 
the 


three of 


and 


franchised women, 


states then 
and, behold, all 


electoral college 


the political parties become profoundly in- 


terested in women, as both actual and po- 
tential possibilities in the campaign! They 
not only welcomed the aid of women, but 
vied with each other in appealing for 
their support 

Women’s Votes Solicited. 


rhe Progressive party lavished attentions 
upon them, Woman suffrage was made a 
plank in their platform; women were made 
members of their national campaign com- 
mittee, and the mail of women, all over 
the country, Was flooded with respectful 


solicitations for their votes, if they had any, 


ind for their influence, if they had none. 
Even an obscure, quiet person, like the 
Writer of this article, living in a non-suf- 
lrage state, received three voluminous com- 
munications, soliciting her aid and_ influ- 
en besides a request to speak at a Pro- 
vressiVe mass meeting in a distant city. 
but were the women such creatures of 
sentiment as they are accused of being) 
that they all with one aceord voted for the 


andidate who was so loud in their praises? 


Not so! Four of the six suffrage states 
went for Wilson, one for Taft. one for 
Roosevelt 

Now that the four new suffrage states 
have nearly doubled the number of prest- 
dential electors, there is no telling what de- 
lightful courtesies the great parties may 


lavish on us in the campaign of 1916. Michi- 


has 15 electors, Kansas 10, Oregon 5, 


33, making 


van 
Arizona 3—an addition of 


all. 


Chis will have a marked influence upon all 


and 


political parties, compelling them to stand 
for woman suffrage, not only nationally, 
but in their state platforms as well. No 
party can ever again ignore women or at- 
tempt a campaign without their moral and 
practical aid; their eagerness for the serv- 
ice of women will forever silence their old- 
time cry, “Keep the women out of politics.” 


I. W. H. 


A Neglected Grace 


All the world is captive to a sweet voice. 
A poet gives as the sum of woman’s charm 
the low, soft voice that is like spoken music. 
Everywhere it bespeaks for its happy pos- 
sessor becks and nods and wreathed smiles 
of welcome, 

The harsh, strident voice of Americans is 
the never-ending subject of ridicule for our 
transatlantic cousins, who have no pity for 


our catarrh, and make no excuse for the 
climatic conditions that render the voice 
like a rasp. 

How often does one, charmed with the 
fresh beauty and winsomeness of a pretty 
face, have all illusions of beauty swept 


away the moment the fair one begins to 
speak? High pitched, as if she labored under 
the delusion that she was addressing you 
at a distance of a mile, or that you were 
suffering from an intirmity of hearing, she 
screams her confidence into your ear, until 
you wish for deafness. Her voice is as grat- 
ing as a rasp, as loud as a foghorn. To 
think of having the grocery bill and other 
unpleasantness discussed in that tone of 
voice after the honeymoon was over! 

On the other hand, there are people whose 
voices glorify them. So soft, so musical, with 
such a winning sweetness, the old compari- 
son of golden-mouthed comes involuntarily 
to you. The simplest greeting coming from 
them becomes a caress, the baldest statement 
gains in interest, if they give to it the beauty 
of their voice. How tender such a low 
voice when you sorrow; how soothing when 
it speaks words of comfort in sickness! A 
woman is charming and lovable, no matter 
how plain her face, if she has only the 
beauty of a soft, low voice. 

This grace, like others, of mind or per- 
son, may be cultivated and become the prop- 
erty of every woman who desires it. A 
course of lessons in voice culture, no matter 
if one never learns to sing, is worth the time 


and muney just to cultivate a speaking 
voice. When this is impossible, a woman 


who desires to can make a very satisfactory 
substitute for herself. Never scream when 
you want to speak to a person, even if it is 
only a child or servant. Go to them, Speak 
in a low tone. Comparatively few people 
are afflicted with deafness. Don’t speak 
too hurriedly. The world will wait for what 
you have to say. Don’t try to laugh and 
talk at the same time. Few combinations are 
Above all, think gentle thoughts 
and put them into gentle words. So shall 
your speech be like apples of gold set in 
pictures of silver, and you shall acquire that 
low, soft voice that is a most excellent thing 
Philadelphia Press. 


To Any One 


Whether the time be slow or fast, 
Enemies hand in hand 


successful. 


n woman, 


Must come together at the last 
And understand. 


No matter how the die is cast 
Or who may seem to win, 

You know that you must love at last:— 
Why not begin? 


The Century. 
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Church Life 











RESIGNATIONS. 
Everett Hollingworth, College Park, At- 
lanta, Ga. 
A. F. Stahl, Steubenville, O 
G. A. Reinhardt, lonia, Mich. 
E. E. Hartley, Flanagan, IIl. 
G. W. Kitchen, Coffeyviile, Kans. 


ADDITIONS TO THE CHURCHES. 

Artesia, N. M., Authur Stout, pastor; 14 in 
past two months. 

Milwaukee, Wis., Second, Mark W. Wil- 
iiams, pastor; 8 in past two months. 

Gary, Ind., S. W. Nay, pastor; 74 since 
April 1. 

3elie Plain, Ill., H. S. Mavity, pastor; 2. 

McLean, IL, F. L. Starbuck, pastor; 18. 


CALLS. 

J. R. Perkins, Alameda, Calif., to First, 
Sioux City, Ia. Accepts. 

Rev. Mr. Hardachre of Virginia, formerly 
of England, to Schaller, Ia. Accepts. 

T. E. Tomerlin, East Prairie, Mo., to 
Christopher, Ill. Accepts. 

W. T. Hilton, to Central, Pueblo, Colo. Ac- 
cepts. 

B. T. Wilson, of Texas, to Plattsburg, Mo. 
Accepts. 

Fred M. Lindenmeyer, Pickering, Mo., to 
‘Yallula, Il. Accepts. 


EVANGELISTIC MEETINGS. 

Des Moines, Ia., €entral, Finis Idleman, 
pastor; assisted by the Netz sisters quar- 
tette: continuing. 

Davenport, Ia., First, John T. Houser, pas- 
tor; assisted by Charles E. MeVay, song 
leader; 33; 420 present at Sunday-school Dee. 
1; continuing. 

Charleroi, Pa., E. N. Duty, pastor; as- 
sisted by F. A. Bright, of Bellevue, Pa.; 
32 in two weeks; continuing. 

Huntington, W. Va., Madison Ave., J. W. 
Yoho, pastor; Geo. L. Snively, evangelist and 
Miss Lucile May Park, song leader; meeting 
following dedication of new edifice; 27 first 
week. 

St. Lous, Mo., First, John L. Brandt, pas- 
tor: 75; continuing. 

Avon, Ia., H. E. Van Horn, Capitol Hill, 
Des Moines, evangelist; continuing. 

Eldora, Ia., C. H. Morris, pastor at Mar- 
shalltown, Ia., evangelist; continuing. 

St. Joseph, Mo., First, C. M. Chilton, pas- 
tor; 32; continuing. 

Lexington, Ky., Central, I. J. Spencer, pas- 
tor; Crayton S. Brooks, evangelist; continu- 
ing —Broadway, Mark Collis, pastor; O. P. 
Spiegel, evangelist; 64; continuing. 

Terre Haute, Ind., Pastor Darby assisted by 
Frank C. Huston, song leader; 75. Closed. 

Cherokee, Okla., C. R. L. Vawter, evan- 
gelist; 39; continuing. 

Long Beach, Calif., F. M. 
E. E. Violett, evangelist; 53; continuing. 

Elwood, Ind., R. E. Sellers, pastor; W. J. 
Minges, evangelist; 373 reported; closed. 

Barry, Ill., H. L. Maltman, pastor; John 
T. Brown and V. E. Ridnour, assisting; 49. 

Beardstown, Ill, G. W. Morton and J. 
FE. Stout, evangelists; 14 on Dec. 3. 

Frederick, Ill., Monroe Lampson, pastor; 
J. D. Williams, evangelist; 11. 

Bone Gap, Ill., 0. M. Eaton, evangelist ;33. 

Table Grove, lll., E. A. Cary, pastor; Geo. 
B. McKee, of Vermont assisting. 

Ellery, Ill., W. A. Roberts, evangelist. 


togers, pastor; 


Dr. I. N. McCash dedicated the new edifice 
at Seymour, Ia. 








It is reported that Dr. T. P. Haley ot 
Kansas City, is ill again. 


H. A. Denton, formerly of Troy, N. Y., 


has assumed his new pastorate at Gales- 
burg, Il. 

Miss Mattie Burgess, C. W. B. M. mission- 
ary for nineteen years in India, has returned 
home on furlough. 

North Dakota's first annual convention was 
held at Fargo, the week of November 23. F. 
B. Tapp, state missionary, presided. 

San Angelo, Tex., church has finished a 
new house of worship at a cost of $30,000. 
John Mullin, recently of Findlay, O., is the 
new pastor there. 

Edgar DeWitt Jones of Bloomington, IIl., 
who recently preached a sermon on “Amen,” 
followed it with another on “Hallelujah.” 

Young people of Central Church, Des 
Moines, Ia., will render Charles M. Sheldon’s 
dramatization of “In His Steps” in the 
church auditorium sometime during the 
Christmas season. 

The office of the American Missionary So- 
ciety is happy over the first returns coming 
in from the Sunday-school offerings for 
American missions. It is believed the goal 
of $50,000 will be attained. 

Tipton, Ind., Sunday-school had an attend- 
ance of 1,153 and an offering of $85.65 on 
November 17. This was the final Sunday of 
a contest with Noblesville School. Tipton 
won. G. I. Hoover is pastor. 

Anybody could have predicted that Fresno, 
Calif., Church would be led into a building 
enterprise with Dr. H. O. Breeden as _ its 
pastor. This it not now a matter of pre- 
diction but of announcement. Fresno Church 
is prospering in the vital things of spiritual 
life and usefulness. 

College presidents and the Brotherhood 
unite through Secretary E. E. Elliott in urp 
ing the churches to observe Sunday, January 
19, as Education Day. They set forth sev- 
eral aims toward which the observance of 
the day should tend: The enlistment of 
boys and girls for education in Christian 
colleges, the definite dedication of young 
men and women to preparation for the min- 
istry and mission field and an offering for 
Christian education. 

Second Church, Milwaukee, laid the corner- 
stone of a new $20,000 house of worship, 
December 1. The basement is already en- 
closed and the whole building will be ready 
by January 1. It is planned to dedicate it 
in the spring. The seating capacity of the 
auditorium will be 435. Mark Wayne Wil- 
liams, the pastor, was assisted in the exer- 
cises by neighboring ministers of various de- 
nominations, W. H. Trout of First Baptist 
Church and Ben. N. Mitchell of St. Louis. 
On the corner-stone is inscribed the words, 
“That they all may be one.” 

George C. Aydelott, pastor First Church, 
Muskogee, Okla., put on overalls and jumper 
recently and applied for a day’s work as a 
section hand on the railroad. The foreman 
did not know the minister, but most of 
the men did, and they enjoyed the joke when 
the foreman told the new “hand” that he 
could start work. Mr. Aydelott worked all 
morning. At noon, still clad in his overalls, 
he joined a quartet in singing several songs 
for the “boys.” He expects to repeat his 
visit with the working men at other places. 
“I am not doing it as an experiment or to 
court publicity,” Mr. Aydelott explained. “It 
is just that I used to be a working man 
myself and I like to get in close touch with 
the boys occasionally just as I visit the 
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office workers in their offices sometimes.” 

Protestantism is not only in a dead stand- 
still in America, but it is steadily losing out 
—so is every creed. Religion is not keeping 
up with the growth in population. In these 
words, John Ray Ewers, pastor of the East 
End Christian Church of Pittsburgh, Pa., 
opened an address at a union meeting of the 
twenty-five Christian Churches of Kansas 
City at the Linwood Boulevard Church, dur- 
ing his recent visit to that city. The meet- 
ing had been called to consider plans for 
conserving the resources of the Disciples in 
Kansas City and to provide for the extension 
of the church’s influence. Mr. Ewers asked 
that a great auditorium and church be built 
in the uptown district near First Church, 
Eleventh and Locust streets, of which W. F. 
Richardson is pastor. 

Just how they think of their new pastor, 
S. M. Perkins, at Jackson Avenue Church 
Kansas City, is indicated in a communica- 
tion from the secretary of the Sunday-school 
who declares that he is “in the very vanguard 
of progressives in matters religious,” and that 
he has in five months “ingratiated himself 
into the confidence and love of an extraor- 
dinary progressive body and proved him- 
self worthy to lead them to greater future 
accomplishments.” Next to him, however, 
this correspondent puts the superintendent of 
the Sunday-school, Mr. C. F. Fowler, to whom 
he attributes much of the recent great growth 
of this religious education department. The 
following attendance figures will indicate 
the activity of this school under its pro- 
gressive leaders: The average attendance 
for July was 445; August, 519; September, 
667; October, 720; and for the month e¢f 
November just passed, 738. Last year the 
average ran near 600; this year the average 
for the year is near to the 700 mark. On 
November 24, the last Sunday in the month, 
there were 778 present and the collection 
amounted to $115.50. 

Laymen Conduct Special Meeting. 

A series of “New Life Meetings” was con- 
ducted by the laymen of First Church, El 
Paso, Tex., during the week of Nov. 24 
Dec. 1. For the most part the elders of the 
congregation were leaders on the _ several 
evenings. One service was conducted by a 
woman, Mrs. P. J. Rice, wife’of the pastor. 
Such themes as the following made up the 
subject matter of the series: “Home Mis- 
sions.” “The Call of the Christ.” “Religion 
in the Home,” “Thanksgiving.” “Reminis- 
“Going on to Perfection.” 
The spiritual life of the congregation was 
appreciably quickened and several persons 
were added to the membership. The pastor 


cences of life,” 


extended the gospel invitation each evening. 
Great Present-Day Tasks of the Church. 

Charles Clayton Morrison, preached last 
week at Lexington, Mo., on “The Great Pres- 
ent-Day Tasks of the Church” as follows: 
“The Great Task of Reinterpreting Christ,” 
“The Great Task of the Kingdom of God,” 
“The Great Task of Personal Faith,” “The 
Great Task of Personal Holiness,” “The Great 
Task of Christian Unity,” “The Great Task 
of the Disciples of Christ.” The meetings 
were largely attended by the church mem- 
bership and citizens of the community. On 
Saturday night following the above series 
a Question and Answer service was ar 
ranged in which the people manifested keen 
and intelligent interest. The second Sun- 
day was an evangelistic day, Mr. Morrison 
preaching directly to non-Christians. There 
were five confessions of faith on that day. 
The pastor, S. Boyd White, is greatly beloved 
by his people. He is a commanding leader, 
a thoughtful and loyal Disciple of Christ, and 
weilds a fine influence for spiritual ideals 
and Christian unity in all the country round 
about. 
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Christ’s 
Bolman in preaching the 
Pekin, Ill, called attention to 
the Christ 
Proclamation of 
not 


Notes Omission of Name. 


0. C Thanksgiv- 
ing sermon at 
the 
the Thanksgiving 
dents. This he declared to be 


“Several presidents have been 


omission of name of from 
later presi- 
accidental. 
urged to issue 


a really Christian proclamation and have re 


fused on the ground that they did not want 
to offend the Jews and other non-Christian 
people. We read in John’s gospel of many 
who said ‘He is a good man,’ yet ‘no man 


spake openly of him for fear of the Jews.’” 
Mr. Bolman that the 
Christ was mentioned in the proclamation is 


pointed out name of 


sued by Congress in 1777. “Let us unite,” it 
exhorted, “in the earnest supplication that it 
may please God through the merit of Jesus 
Christ, mercifully to forgive our sins and 
blot them out of his remembrance.” In one 
of the proclamations issued by John Adams, 
the same sentiment obtains and a reference 
is made to the “Redeemer of the World.” The 
last President to make mention of Christ in 


his proclamation was Grover Cleveland. He 


said: “And let us through the mediation of 
him who has taught us to pray, implore the 
forgiveness of our sins and a continuation 
of heavenly favors 


Death of Mr. Abraham Teachout. 


Abraham 
on Sun- 


hat distinguished Ohio layman, 
Teachout, of Cleveland, 
day, Nov. 24, 
He had 
cle ( 
1851. 
were many. 


passed away 
at the age of ninety-five years. 
member of the Franklin Cir- 
hureh 1874 and a Disciple 
His interests in the work of the 

For thirty consecutive years he 
treasurer of the Ohio Christian 
which office he filled un- 


been a 
since since 


church 


served as 
Missionary Society, 


til his death. For many years he was an 
active member of the Board of Trustees of 
Hiram College and a liberal contributor to 


its various interests. Every permanent build- 


ing of the college was erected under his 
supervision and the present modern library 
building was wholly contributed by him. 
He helped to start the Church Extension 
Fund with a gift of $1,000 and lived to see 
it pass the million mark, His interest in 
the ministry was unbroken and this he 
expressed by making a regular contribution 
to the Ministerial Relief Fund, besides mak- 
ing small gifts to many needy men as he 
found them. For more than a quarter of a 
century he was a wise counsellor in his 
local church, a regular attendant at its Sun- 


day service and an inspiration at the weekly 
prayer-meetings. 

The funeral conducted at 
his late Nov. 26. 
Alanson Wilcox, one of Ohio’s veteran preach- 


services were 


residence on Tuesday, 


ers, and a friend of fifty years, presided. 
J. H. Goldner, of Euclid Avenue Church, of- 
fered the prayer, Secretary J. J. Cahill, of 
O. C. M. S., Pres. M. L. Bates, of Hiram 
College, and Hon. H. R. Cooley made ad- 
dresses. 

“It has been my privilege,” says W. F. 


“to be his pastor and neighbor 
time I learned 
and 


Rothenburger, 
for four 


| 
to aamiure 


years, during which 


his saintly Christian character, 


I shall always deem it one of the richest 
experiences of my ministry to have known 
this veteran of the kingdom. Though 


sermon 
sat 


single word of the 
attended the services, 


unable to hear a 

in recent years, he 
in a most worshipful attitude, 
participated in the Lord’s Supper. 


and frequently 
He was as 


systematic in the King’s business as he was 
in his own, and on the morning of his death 
said to his son, Mr. A. R. Teachout, ‘You 
will not fail to see that my envelope is placed 
in the basket this evening.’ Within three 
hours, just at the close of the communion 
service which he loved, he passed to his 


greater reward.” 


THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY 


Christian Unity in New York 


A few evenings ago a meeting was held 
at the Union League Club in this city in 
the interests of the University of Nanking, 
and of the West China Union University, 
at Chengtu. About 70 gentlemen were pres- 
ent, representing some ten religious bodies. 
Mr. L. H. Severance, President of the Board 
of Trustees of the Nanking university, was 
the host of the evening and presided. A. 


McLean is vice president of this board, and 
J. H. Banton and P. F. Jerome, of the Cen- 
tral Church, New York, are the other Dis- 
ciple representatives on the board. 

The single item of this meeting that I 
desire to call attention to is the strong note 
of Christian was 
speaker 
vance in the 
eration of all 


which sounded. 
that 
foreign field 
Protestant 
that if foreign missions 
than effect the union of Christendom 
they would be a wise investment. 
At the close of the the chairman 
said: “Here we are—ten religious bodies. 
Now pick them out if you can by the way 
they they say. Are we 
not all one in Christ?” We stood and with 
joined hands sang “Blest be the tie that 
binds.” At the right I joinel to an 
Episcopalian, at the left Presbyterian. 
We all felt that the occasion little 
foretaste and phophecy of that unity which 
church. 

that greatly 
At last it is 


unity 


Every said any hope of ad- 
lay in the co-op- 
bodies. It was as- 
serted did nothing 
more 
at home 


meeting 


look or by what 


was 
to a 
was a 
is rapidly coming to the whole 
There thing 
heartened me 


another 
at this meeting. 


was 


being discovered by the other religious 
bodies that the Disciples of Christ are a 
force and factor in the religious world. So 


long as we pursued a policy of exclusive- 


priding ourselves on soundness in the 


ness, 
faith, they had for us no word of recogni- 
tion. But now that we are doing things 

doing them in a way that compares most 
favorably with others—they are quick to 
recognize it and accord us a just measure 


rain and again in this meeting 


of praise. Ag 


the work of the Disciples was alluded to by 
speakers of other communions and _ they 
did it with a degree of pride and enthusi- 
asm. 

When Dr. Macklin’s name was men- 
tioned, the body cheered. They knew who 
he is and to what body he belongs. The 


phrase Christ” to designate 
our people comes easily and readily to their 


the old 


“Disciples ot 


lips. How many times in days 
have I gone to such meetings where the 
work of the church was presented and the 
Disciples were never mentioned. You 
would never know that such a people were 
on the map. I have often gone home sick 
at heart and wondering to myself why it 
was. But now, how completely changed is 
all this! We are coming to our own—com- 


ing to occupy our rightful place as one of the 


great religious communions of the world. 
James M. Philputt. 
Central Chureh, New York. 


Missionary Opportunities in 
Dixie Land 

itinerary of all 

eannot refrain 

A red blood- 


and vigor 


Having just completed an 
our Southern conventions, I 
from noting some observations. 
whose vim has ever 


eventful 


ed American, 


been engaged in contest with op- 
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portunity and enterprise in the nascent west, 
environment in 
One 
lest 
each 


finds himself in congenial 
“The Great Empire of the New South.” 
hesitates to give wing to his thoughts 
other sections of continental America, 
contending for supremacy, consider him preju- 
diced, which, of itself, is an evidence of the 
new life fast regenerating “The Old South.” 
If such there be, let him find consolation in 
the reflection that opportunity exposed the 
writer to the “Spirit of the West,” now in- 
vading the South, and with blood once in- 
oculated with the bacilli, the fever will burn! 

In the new South, a traveler must consult 
his morning to make sure he is 
not in the great and growing West. Stunned 
by the blow of the war the 
states impoverished by debt and hindered by 
most untoward and unequal social, labor and 
political this fair and favored 
section of beloved country 


map every 


severe bet ween 


conditions, 


our has lagged 








A Summer Home in Winter 


Owing to the expected crowded condition 
of Eustis during the coming winter season 
there is a greater demand for good accommo- 
dations than can be secured. At the earnest 
solicitation of friends Mrs. W. T. Moore has 
consented to offer six large rooms at The 
Palms the accommodation of Christian 
people. A northern lady, who is an expert 
caterer, has been secured to take full charge 
of the comforts of the guests, and enjoyable 
living is assured. For particulars 
The Palms, Eustis, Florida. 


for 


home 
address 
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Sanaport Mud Baths 


Rheumatism of all forms, Gout, Sci- 
atica, Neuritis, and Kidney Diseases suc- 
cessfully treated. 
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A complete modern Hydrotherapeutic 
and scientific Mud Bath Department. 


Up-to-date hospital and sanitarium, 
with home-like atmosphere. Reasonable 
rates 

Special rate for the first person from 
each county, for personal reference. 


For detailed information, address, 


National Sanitarium and 
Springs 
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behind in the rapid pace of material pro- 
gress. But things are “up and doing” now 
The position and possibilities of the country 
south of the old Mason and Dixon line are 
only beginning to be appreciated. 

Everybody knows that New York ranks 
first among the ports of the United States, 
as measured by the volume of imports and 
exports passing through it, but not every body 
knows that New Orleans ranks second and 
Galveston third. Of the ten great ports 
through which eighty-five per cent of our 
foreign trade passes, four are in the South 
and two on the Great Lakes. Thirty years 
ago, seventy-eight per cent of our exports 
went out of Atlantic ports and fourteen per 
cent out of the Gulf ports. Last year, Atlan- 
tie ports handled only fifty-eight per cent 
and Gulf ports twenty-two per cent. In the 
last ten years exports through the Gulf ports 
increased sixty-four per cent and through 
Atlantic ports only twenty per cent. 

Because of the abundance of her water- 
power, and “The New South” is fast develop- 
ing great manufacturing centers. For ex- 
ample, at Augusta, Ga., the waters of the 
Savannah River are harnessed and sold at the 
astonishingly low rate of $5.50 per horse 
power per annum on a basis of a 16-hour 
day. This is the cheapest known power in 
the world. The South has numerous rivers, 
and with the nearness of the cotton fields 
and timber lands, accounts for the phenom- 
enal strides in manufacturing in the last de- 
cade. 

Undoubtedly the next great section of the 
American continent to witness marvelous in- 
dustrial developments and great advancement 
of diversified farming, is in the South. Agri- 
cultural, manufacturing and banking journals 
are filled with tidings of this awakening. 
Millions of dollars are being invested by out- 
side capitalists in the development of the land 
and the establishment of factories. As a 
single item to be noted, forty-five millions of 
good roads are under process of construc- 
tion. Doubtless the opening of the Panama 
Canal will have a greater proportionate ef- 
fect upon the South than any other section 
of our country. This revival of industrialism 
is sweeping over the whole section, from 
Maryland to Texas, and covers almost every 
line of human activity. The revised advice 
of Horace Greeley is sane and practical for 
the American Society as well as for young 
men, when it says, “Go South, young man, 
go South.” 

Superb suburban opportunities 
themselves in numerous growing cities, di- 
versified farming, adding attractive induce- 
ments to tillers of the soil, already prospered 
by returns on cotton, tobacco and rice crops, 
making imperative Christian work in rural 
communities; the age long and vexed race 
problem of the South, becomes the more com- 
plex as multiplied foreign population makes 
its advent with the opening of the Panama 
Canal. The enlargement of its work in the 
Southland, is imperative to the American 
Christian Missionary Society, and we entreat 
our constituency to increased devotion in be- 
half of making America “God’s Country” in- 
deed! 


present 


Grant K,. Lewis. 


Illinois Secretary’s Letter 


Herbert M. Garn of Canton, Mo., preaches 
half time at Denver. 

D. J. Howe is doing a fine work at Wash- 
ington and carrying his work in Eureka Col- 
lege at the same time. 

Pontiac has called B. W. Tate to continue 
another year at a substantial increase in 
salary. The work is doing fine. 

D. H. Lovejoy has been called for another 
year at Bement. The work has been greatly 
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prospered the past year, materially as well 
as spiritually and numerically. 

The church at Colfax, Geo. R. Southgate, 
pastor, is in a revival meeting. 

Homer L. Lewis of Girard is given the priv- 
ilege of a month off to hold a revival meet- 
ing. Call him, 

The New Salem church, near Adair, wants 
a preacher half time. 

O. P. Ellis of Tampico is available for an- 
other field at once. 

Only about fifty Illinois churches sent in 
their offerings for state missions during 
November—not so large a number as usual. 
Doubtless many offerings are being held back 
in order to collect all the pledges. Kindly 
send them in soon as convenient. 

We greatly need an offering from every 
church. If you have not yet taken it, do so 
as soon as possible. We have many calls for 
help; the missions and men in the service 
look to us for their checks regularly every 
month, but we cannot respond unless the 
churches furnish the means. 

W. D. DEWEESE, Office Sec’y-Treas. 
J. FRED JONES, Field Secretary. 
Bloomington, Il. 


The Everlasting Gospel 

(Continued from page 11.) 
whole of things in negatives, such as the 
*“Unknowable,” “Inscrutable,” “Infinite,” or 
“Absolute.” The latest school of philoso- 
phers who prefer to speak of the “life proc- 
ess” and thereby think to escape the per- 
sonal form, have in fact smuggled in per- 
sonality in the term “process.” It is ulti- 
mately meaningless apart from the idea of 
purposive action which is the characteristic 
of personality. 

There is a reason why many in this age 
should find it difficult to think of God in 
terms of personality. The mental life has 
been so occupied for some time in receiving 


facts from the external world that it has 
been unable to organize them with 
reference to tidy intellectual house-keep- 
ing. One is impressed with a _ sense 


of the dignity and worth of one’s own per- 
sonality in proportion as he is able to in- 
troduce and preserve order and unity in 
his mental and moral life. One does not 
desire crystallization and deadness but he 
does desire orderly movement. So long 
as things are at sixes and sevens in one’s 
mental and moral constitution one is not 
much impressed with his own personality 
as a co-ordinating principle or power for 
all reality. He is apt to fly to the other 
extreme and lay hold upon something as 
impersonal as he can find. 

Such has been and is the condition of 
many modern minds. They have such an 
overplus of un-co-ordinated materials in 
their purview; and their outlook upon the 
external world is so much vaster than their 
insight into their ‘own spiritual nature, 
that the sense of personality in them is 
correspondingly weakened. 

This, however, is only a temporary situ- 
ation. For what, after all, is the vast 
superstructure that modern science is build- 
ing, except an achievement of personality. 
In no realm of human activity today is 
there finer manifestation of all we mean by 
personality than the self-conscious, persist- 
ent, intelligent purposeful pressing toward 
the goal of a complete understanding of 
the facts and forces of the world in scien- 
tific endeavor. It can not but be that when 
personality has achieved the co-ordination 
and mastery of the facts and relations of 
the world and human life, it will also find 
in its own nature the best key to the meta- 
physical interpretation of reality. 

“It must not be forgotten,” says James 
Seth, “that if we are to keep the name 
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of God at all, or any equivalent term, 
subjectively—an existence of God for him- 
self, analogous to our own personal ex- 
istence, though doubtless transcending it in- 
finitely in innumerable ways—is an essen- 
tial element of the conception . . . God may 
be, must be, infinitely more—we are at least 
certain that he cannot be less—than we 
know ourselves to be.” 

Meantime all those who consider them- 
selves especially religious because they hold 
to the personal way of conceiving God, wilh 
do well to refrain from harshly judging: 
those who are temporarily unable so to. 
think. While we may be very sure that 
Jesus thought of God as fully and really 
personal, yet we know of no formal meta- 
physical definition of personality or of God! 
to which Jesus has bound those who wouldi 
walk in his way and receive their chief in-- 
spiration from him. 

We must always in the interests of the vi- 
tality and power of the religion of Jesus 
steadfastly resist the effort to commit it to 
any particular philosophy either ancient or 


modern. Jesus spoke the living, pictorial, 
concrete language of the people and his 


teaching is far removed from scholastic def- 
inition. But his gospel of God was a gos- 
pel, and we must keep it such for the heart- 
ening and salvation of this toiling, bur- 
dened, sinning world. 





t=] THOMAS INDIVIDUAL 
aeasass COMMUNION SERVICE 


Send for catalog and “Special Introductory Offer.” 
Thomas Communior Service Co., Box 20 Lima. Ohio 


CHRISTMAS MUSIC 


CHRISTMAS DAY, a new S. S. Concert Exercise, 
5 cents. 

HAPPY CHRISTMAS TIME, a new S. S. Concert 
Exercise, 5 cents. 

RECITATIONS, DIALOGS AND SONGS. New, 10: 
cents. 

READY FOR SANTA CLAUS, a new cantata for 
children, S. S. or day school, 10 cents. 

QO YOU CHRISTMAS CANDY! A new sheet song 
for a group of children. Very taking, 25 cents. 

SON OF THE HIGHEST. A fine, new oratorio 
for choruses or choirs, 50 cents. 

Ask for our CHRISTMAS CATALOG. It is filled 
with announcements of good things for all and 
Christmas. 

We have just issued a new Sunday-school book with 
complete orchestration. Sample pages free. 

FILLMORE MUSIC HOUSE, 528 £'m St., Cincinnati, 
0.; 41-43 Bible House, N. Y. 











BOOK OF PRAYERS 
Complete Manual of several hundred 
terse, pointed, appropriate Prayers for 
use in Church, Prayer Meetings, Young 
People’s Society, Sunday Schools, Mis- 
sionary, Grace and Sentence Prayers. 
goseiee of How and What to Pray in 
ublic a covered by model, — 
devout Prayers. Vest PRL 

size, 128 pages, Cloth 25c, Morocco 35e, 
=} Beonw a stamps taken; Agets Wanted, 
EO, W. NOBLE, Lakeside Bidg, Chicago 








POCKE ¢ S.S. COMMENTARY 
FOR 1913. SELF-PRONOUNCING Edilion 
on Lessons and Text for the whole 
year, with right-to-the-point practical 
HELPS and Spiritual Explanations, 
Small in Size but Large in Suggestion and 
Fact. Daily Bible Readings for 1918, aiso 
Topics of Christian Endeavor Society, 
Pledge, etc. Red Cloth 25c. Morocco 35c, 
Interleaved for Notes 50c, postpaid, 
Stamns Taken. Anents Wanted. Address 
GEO, W. NOBLE, Lakeside Bidg, Chicago 




















Have you read the startling truths in the Book 


FROM THE BALL ROOM TO HELL 


A aster’s experience, 25c postpaid. Agts. 
Wanted, GEO. W. NOBLE, Lakeside Bidg., Chicago. 









>) BIBLE READERS AND CHRISTIAN 
WORKERS SELF-HELP HAND BOOK 


rienced writers, edited by REV. J. M. 
COON. How to lead.teach, testify, pray 
and grow. Young Christians’ helper, 
experienced workers’ guide, aid, etc. 
Pocket size, 128 pages. Cloth, 25c 


id Morocco, 35¢, postpaid. Agts, wanted. 
BY GE0.W. NOBLE, Lakeside Bldg, Chicago. 
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BEGIN THE NEW YEAR 


BY USING 


BETHANY 
GRADED 


LESSONS 


IN 


YOUR SUNDAY SCHOOL 
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